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Jl YOU or any other minister preached 

while clothed in overalls, no doubt you 
would be severely criticized. Some would say 
you were either a fanatic or unbalanced men- 
tally. Your church officials would inform 
you that the costume was beneath the dignity 
of your calling and out of harmony with the 
sacred surroundings, besides not being con- 
ducive to spiritual worship. 


You might explain that the overalls cov- 
ered your body just as well and that you 
could not afford better clothes, but just the 
same you would not command the respect of 
the members or community, and finally 
you would have to make room for a man 
who knew the value of a well appearing min- 
ister, although it did cost a little more. 


The minister who can readily comprehend 
the value of good pulpit clothes, well selected 
church furnishings, etc., often overlooks the 
fact that printed matter representing the 
church should create the right impression. 


aes 
Preachies 
Ti 


(veralls. 


Your printed matter represents your church 
—it is your salesmen. Your salesmen should 
not be shabbily dressed any more than your 
minister. 


Pastors who think they are efficient church 
managers will often distribute so-called parish 
papers that can hardly be read, which have 
been produced on some duplicating machine 
or by a “‘cheap printer.’’ They little realize 
that “‘cheap printing’’ and overalls in the pul- 
pit create the same impression. 


It is not necessary for you to wear overalls 
in the pulpit or to distribute an inferior 
parish paper. The National Religious Press 
has made it possible for every church on the 
continent, large or small, city and rural, to 
have its own parish paper, equal in appear- 
ance and quality to any magazine published, 
without expense to church or pastor. Not 
only this, but an ambitious pastor can make 
the paper a source of revenue for the church if 
our co-operative plan is taken advantage of. 








Rev._- 


Street __ 








C. M.— JULY 


The National Religious Press, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Send samples and full particulars of your Parish Paper 
Service, without obligating me in any way. 


eS 








(Write Plainly) 
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“The MAJESTIC” 


“UNITYPE” Church Bulletin Board 


q 


OND PRE SBYTERIAN Hl Te 


MOTHER USED TO 00 


Go to CHurcy 





Bronzed copper. Interior lighted. Translucent 
church name in ‘‘Pearlite’’ raised opal letters 
on statuary etched background. Cross in dia- 
mond of pediment with independent flash light. 
A most attractive and practical board in every 
particular. 


A wide selection of other designs and sizes. 
“WHEN YOU BUY A ‘UNITYPE’ YOU 
BUY LONG, FAITHFUL SERVICE” 


When writing for catalogue CM-7 please give 
the name of your church and mention ‘Church 
Management.’ 


W.L. CLARK CO., Ine. 


Makers and patentees since 1914 
50 Lafayette Street, New York 
NORE 
aieidetennasilliaeaesiaall 


Keep Young Folks 
INTERESTED with 


Motion Pictures 


NLY through the constant stimulus 

of imagination will the members of 
your congregation rise to greater religious 
interests and efforts. 

Visual education to supplement your ser- 
mons and further your work demand good 
projectors. 

The Acme Portable Projector makes 
nessible smooth, flawless projection. The 
Gold Glass Shutter, built-in to show “still” 
pictures permits the halting of the film 
when driving home a point, without the 
danger of fire. It is also equipped with a 
stereopticon. 

The Acme Portable Projector is light 
in weight and by comparison stronger and 
safer than any other portable projector. 
It can be plugged into any 
socket and readily set up 
for operation. 

Let us demonstrate with 
a typical religious film 
what a great assistant the 
Acme Portable Projector 
can be. 


Write for booklet number F6 


ACME DIVISION 


International Projector Corporation 


90 Gold Street - New York City 
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Two PopularBooksfor Ministers 


SNAPPY SQUIBS FOR THE CHURCH — 


CALENDAR 


By Rev. Paul E. Holdcraft, 8S. T. D. Price, 75c¢ copy, postpaid 


Often in preparing copy for the weekly or monthly Church Calen- 
dar, the pastor needs a paragraph or two to fill out space, and when 
he needs it, he needs 1t immediately. He hasn’t time to scan his scrap- tl 
books or current magazines. He isn’t satisfied to use just anything that 
He realizes the value of that space and wants some- 


may be handy. 
thing truly worth while. 


To supply this need, this compilation is offered. 
chapters in the book as follows: Suggestions for the Cover, To Stimu- 
late Attendance, On Church Finance, The Devotional Life, Special Days, 
It is an indispensable aid to 
Size 6x9 inches, 112 pages and cover. 


Miss Elaine Yus, and Multum in Parvo. 
the busy pastor. 
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FOR THE | 


(Cxesee 
LENDAR 


There are seven 





By 
PAUL E. HOLDCRAFT 

















SNAPPY SENTENCES FOR CHURCH 
BULLETIN BOARDS 


By Rev. Paul E. Holdcraft, S. T. D. 


Price, 35c copy. 


The many friends and users of Dr. Holdcraft’s book “Outline Chalk 
will welcome this volume, 
gleaned from many sources. There are 501 different little messages, which the 
alert pastor can use in driving home a message to those passing the church. 
There are sentences full of snap and pith, yet so simple that the average 
reader can quickly get the truth they convey. 


which is a compilation of sentences 


Your Church Bulletin Board can be the means of reaching thousands 
of people through the use of these “Snappy Sentences.” 
accessible instantly sentences for special days and subjects. 


An index makes 


Pastors’ Requisites 





Given @ to God 





Christian Baptism 





kia 


GIVEN TO GOD IN CHRISTIAN BAPTISM 
30c each; $3.00 dozen 


A beautiful memento arranged by Rev. Roby 
F. Day, D. D. Contains scriptural passages on 
baptism. Order for the Administration of Bap- 
tism to infants, Certificate, Pastor’s Counsel, 
Lord’s Prayer, Apostle’s Creed, Ten Command- 
ments, and space for baby’s picture. Attrac- 
tively bound in pink, stamped in silver and silk 
cord tied. Just the type of booklet every pas- 
tor will delight to place in the hands of every 
Christian mother and father. 





No. M. Suitable for any denomination. 


PASTORS’ CALLING CARD 





Nour Pastas Called 4 
deem woe took ey badd yen! wetee owt at Wronme 














$.150 per 100, postpaid 


Here is a card that will fill a long felt need 
by pastors. This card ‘“‘Your Pastor Called” 
is intended for use by pastors to leave at the 
homes of their members when calling and find- 
ing no one at home. The scene printed in ten 
beautiful off-set colors on white stock, with a 
church in the distance, makes this an attractive 
card. The thought conveyed in the message is 
well chosen and timely, with a blank space for 
pestor’s signature and date. Size 3x5 inches. 
Write for sample. 


Order from your Church Supply House 
















SI6C-N.CHARLES ST. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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The Editor’s Drawer 


DR. YOURD’S DEPARTMENT 


With this issue the department of 
“What to Do in ———————,”” which 
has been conducted by Paul H. Yourd, 
pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, Elgin, illinois, comes to an 
end. There is a story in this depart- 
ment which is interesting. Before the 
first issues of Church Management 
were published, Dr. Yourd heard of 
the prospective magazine and came 
to the editor to offer his congratu- 
lations for the idea. The acquaintance 
led to the invitation which was given 
him to participate in the new ven- 
ture. His acceptance was forthcom- 
ing and month after month his page 
has carried not alone information of 
immense value, but pithy editorials 
which have been widely read and re- 
printed throughout the land. 

He asked to be released from the 
department for two reasons. First, 
he was afraid that he was growing 
stale; secondly, he wanted to direct 
his energies in other forms of writ- 
ing. Both of these are good reasons. 
Any one who devotes his energies. to 
writing in the religious field does so 
because of consecrated purposes. No 
one knows this better, than an editor 
who has depended upon consecrated 
help to make a worth while journal. 

I am sure that we will see articles 
from the pen of Dr. Yourd in Church 
Management from time to time. We 
are not continuing the department 
under a new director for the simple 
reason that, for a time, at least, we 
are going to use the space for a type 
of material which, to date, has had 
little space in Church Management. 

But more of this in forthcoming 
issues. Wiiiiam H. Leacu. 
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A SUMMERTIME 
MONEY HELP 


The “Shake-A- 
Tree” Dime 
Collector 


Capacity, $2.00 


A two-page 
booklet, size 
2%x5% inches, 
made of heavy 
cardboard, 
printed in red 
and green, in 
which dimes 
may be inlaid 
by the contrib- 
utor. 





ANCIENT TIBERIAS ON THE SEA 
OF GALILEE. 





Visit the HOLY LAND 


and enrich your capacity for Service 


HE AGELESS MEDITERRANEAN AND Hoty LaNpb. The magnetism of the historic Bible 

lands abides through the centuries. Changing customs and times find an endless 
stream of visitors to Palestine—people who want to walk themselves in the footsteps 
of Christ, to actually visit the places and scenes of His life. Bethlehem and Jericho, 
Capernaum and Bethsaida, the Sea of Galilee, Jerusalem itself—the potent signifi- 
cance of these and a hundred other symbolic landmarks is with us now as it was 
with the Crusaders. We speak of them almost daily, and men of God strive to 
teach their message. How much more intimately could we talk of the Bible lands 
if we had actually visited them and seen with our own eyes the very places where 
the Saviour lived! And how much more effectively could we tell our story if we 
had ourselves knelt in the Garden of Gethsemane, drank from the Well of Jacob, 
and sailed on the Sea of Galilee! 


JAMES BORING’S 
SEVENTH ANNUAL 


MEDITERRANEAN-HOLY LAND 
--+.+. CRUISE..... 


Since 1926 James Boring has personally arranged annual Mediterranean-Holy Land 
cruises which make it possible for Americans to visit all the important countries and 
islands of the Mediterranean and Adriatic. His cruises enable people of moderate 
means to travel in dignity and security and with all the comforts ef the 20th Cen- 
tury, and yet without involving unreasonable expense. Mr. Boring has chartered 
the luxurious $.S. TRANSYLVANIA, of the Cunard-Anchor Lines, for his 7th An- 
nual Cruise, sailing from New York, January 26th, 1932. The itinerary includes 
Madeira, Gibraltar, Seville, Algiers, Tunis, Malta, Athens, Constantinople, Rhodes, 
Cyprus, Palestine, Egypt, the Dalmatian Coast, Venice, Sicily, Naples, Corsica, and 
the Riviera. First class only is carried, and one all-inclusive membership rate of 
from $600 up (depending on accommodations occupied) provides for every necessary 
expense during the entire trip. The cruise lasts 62 days altogether, but those who 
wish to do so may stop over in Europe before coming home. 


ee IS ee ere elke wee me ew 8 


You can visit the Holy Land and the many other 
fascinating places included in James Boring’s 


They usually come back full. 
Price, 70c per doz.; $5.00 per hundred 


Distribute them in June. 


Let them accumulate help. for 
you in the convenient, occasional 
“Dime-Inlay” way. 


Shake Them Out in the Early Fall 


100 bring $200.00 250 bring $500.00 
200 bring 400.00 300bring 600.00 


Goodenough &Woglom Co. 


Dept.2 296Broadway New York 


Wilacelohia> 


Your choice Should Be 


HOTEL MAJ 


BROAD ST AND GIRARD AVE. 
400 LARGE ROOMS 
$9.00 

















friends, acquaintances, and congregation members. 
By organizing a small group to take the cruise, 





DAILY 
Single, with running water 


$3.00 single, with private bath 

$5.00 double, with private bath 
5 minutes from City Hall, Penna. 
Terminal and downtown business 
section by subway with direct en- 
trance to hotel. 

Garage Connected with Hotel 


Wire at our expense for Reservations 
JNO. C. GOSSLER, Mng. Dir. 


w 
ry 


OO 
Lt Lo 

















cruise without any expense to yourself what- 
ever. On previous cruises many ministers have 
made the trip without expense by organizing 
small groups to take the cruise. The arrange- 
ment was effected in order to make the cruise 
possible for those who would otherwise be un- 
able to experience it. Now we propose to ex- 
tend a similar opportunity to a limited number 
of church men. Their duties will consist of 
presenting the story of our cruise to interested 


you can have a complimentary membership. For 
complete details fill in the coupon sow and send 
it to our nearest office. The number of special 
representatives to be appointed is naturally 
limited by the accommodations available, and we 
already have many special representatives who 
have financed trips in the past by this same 
method. An early start is advisable because 
plans are made well in advance for a Mediter- 
ranean cruise. 


So do not delay: Send the COUPON NOW 
PPOPPOOOLOOO DODD ODOODDODOOD DE DOOODODDDD ODDO DODD DD DODDDID DOLL ELODIE LILI I IEG 


James Borinc Company, INc. 

642 Fifth Ave., New York, or 

333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl., or 

91 Forsyth St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Without obligation please send me full particulars of your 1932 Mediterranean cruise and 

the special free trip plan. 
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CHURCHES OF AMERICA 


LITTLE MESSAGES FROM THE 
No. 3 


Church Management 
Sermon Envelope 


is made from heavy gray paper which will stand lots of 
hard usage. You need but one for each sermon. Front 
a gives space and 
— form for filing. It 
fits the ordinary 





























ms business size filing 
case, a feature ap- 
id . 
Prnachd preciated by min- 
Additions! Neve “8 . 
, isters with modern 











office facilities. It 
is made for manu- 


script paper 8! x 11 Dr. Tralle is Church Management’s 

: consultant in religious education and 
a inches _ standard church building. In this capacity he has 
typewriter size. served many churches in America. This 
month’s message is from Solon B. Cous- 
ins, Second Baptist Church, Richmond, 
Virginia. 


A Sermon Carrying Case “Pastors, directors of religious education, 


Sunday-school superintendents and building 
committees contemplating the erection of a 
church or an _ educational building, will 


Henry Edward Tralle 


| 
: 











i ini reatly benefit by the counsel of Dr. Henry 

HIS will be good news to the hundreds of ministers E railes have had is assistance in‘ two 

ol m astorates, an wis Oo make em- 

who are using Church Management Sermon Envelopes of ny value ’of his services to me and 
and to thousands of to my people. 


If your church is contemplating build- 
ing or remodeling operations it will pay 
you to learn about this consultative 
service. 


Address 
Dr. Henry Edward Tralle, 
Church Management, 
Auditorium Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


others who have 
been seeking some 
simple effective way 
of carrying a ser- 
mon without soiling 
the manuscript. 








The case is made 
from black fabri- 


koid (looks like 
leather and is more 
durable), 934 x 13 


inches in size. It 





ADVERTISING JESUS 





Modern advertisers not only have 
slogans but trade-marks as well—that is, 


was made of a size marks of identity protected by law. Ad- 
to accommodate the sermon envelope and will take the or- vertisers of Jesus also have trade-marks 
2 a y i < " and slogans. Saint Paul’s was the sim- 
dinary typewriter size sheet without folding. It is flexible ple cross: “God forbid that I should glory 
and can ll . TERS : s save in the cross of Jesus Christ.” John 
1 be rolled and put in your bag, eliminating the neces Wadley, tae Veliatanll of & Setetaet manes- 
sity of a heavy brief case. It is indispensable when you are ment, declared, “The world is my parish 
driving or walking to vour in nt. and the witness of the Spirit my mes- 
é or é your spperatment sage.” Robert Morrison could never get 

away from “Go ye,” so he went to China 

a and there gave his life. The old song, 
PRICES—1 Set of Sermon Envelopes (52 envelopes) “Go preach my gospel, saith the Lord,” 
itt aictiatihiatcncisacisteinhhtticitinaibadinieiine dca atccaieiiael $1.25 stirred Adoniram Judson to give himself 

to Burma. “Unto the uttermost” liter- 

The Sermon Case alone, a ee 1.00 ally drove Henry Martyn from his sick 
CoMBINATION OFFER: One Sermon Case and bed to the Persian desert. With “More 


s Like the Master” for his motto, D. L. 
fifty-two Sermon Envelopes, postpaid______- 2.00 Moody went from city to city aflame with 
the Spirit of the Lord. “All for Christ” 
was the consuming passion of William 
Booth. These are only a few of that 


CCHURCH WoRLD PREss, INC. innumerable host; but without a single 

exception, those who have done the most 

AUDITORIUM BUILDING to advertise the kingdom of Christ were 

: : always on the job doing this “one thing” 

East Sixth at St. Clair CLEVELAND, OHIO for Sim. ? . ' 








S. R. Bratcher in Advertising Jesus; 
Cokesbury Press. 
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The God Of The Preacher 


By C. Ritchie Bell, Truro, N. S. 


+ 





A 


The minister who wrote this sermon is a young man—young in 


years, young in pastoral service. 


But his quest for the God of the 


preacher will find a response in the hearts of men regardless of age. 
He is the pastor of the St. James Presbyterian Church, Truro, 
Novia Scotia. 


> 





A 


“And thy God. ...’’Ruth 1:16. 


LITTLE while ago an able minister of a medi- 

tative habit of mind told me this story. A cer- 
tain man visited the Brick Presbyterian Church in New 
York City. The Church made famous by the min- 
istry of Dr. Babcock. After the service a friend said to 
the visitor, “What do you think of Dr. Babcock?”’ 
Curtly he replied, “‘I do not know what I think of Dr. 
Babcock. I wasn’t thinking of him. But I think a 
great deal of Dr. Babcock’s God.” 

That is what the ministry exists for. It is what 
churches exist for. To make real to men the idea 
of God. 

The most powerful thing in the world is an idea. 
And the greater the idea the more potent is its influ- 
ence. As one glances down the corridors of time he 
is brought to the truth that the idea that has exer- 
cised the most influence on the minds of men has been 
the idea of God. 

The preacher's doctrine of God is not merely a set 
of great theological ideas. It is not simply the back- 
bone of a creed. It is not only “‘the ultimate cause.”’ 
It is not merely the starting point of all rational 
thought. It is not simply the ‘“‘major premise.’’ It 
is all of these and something more. He does not wor- 
ship a Deity about whom he is totally ignorant. The 
God of the preacher is something more immediate than 
a ‘‘Cause’’ or “‘Purpose.’’ He is more than a power 
at work. He is the God of Christian Experience. This 
is what makes him the God of the preacher. Lynn 


Harold Hough says: ‘‘You can talk about an influence, 
but you can proclaim an experience. 
has something to proclaim.” 


The preacher 


First, God is to me a Person. Personality is the 
loftiest thing we know, and we can scarcely conceive 
of God as less than the highest. Dr. Henry Sloane 
Coffin, president of Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, preaching in a delicate spiritual intimacy, of the 
faith that rules his thought and life, said: “It would 
be degrading to think of God in sub-personal terms.”’ 
Religion to the preacher is communion with that per- 


sonal God. It is fellowship with an understanding 
heart. God is at the heart of religion. God is the 
Great Friend, the Constant Companion. My mind de- 


mands him for he knows. My heart longs for Him 
for he loves. My will seeks for him for his power. 
It is the companionship of this infinite knower, lover 
and willer that gives content to my thought of God. 
“Without this sharp sense of a Person who hears and 
answers, religion would lose its deepest meaning. The 
preacher goes to his pulpit driven by the compulsion of 
a personal relation with a personal God.”’ 

The God of the preacher is a God who is incom- 
prehensible. With our limited and partial minds we 
cannot grasp the compass of the Eternal. ‘“‘Canst thou 
by searching find out God?”’ that is the Old Testa- 
ment. ‘‘How unsearchable are his judgments, and his 
ways are past tracing out!’’ that is the New Testa- 
ment. Those ancient thinkers knew something of the 
greatest of God. They knew that their best thoughts 
of him were only partial. 

And because with our partial thought we cannot 
grasp the whole of the Eternal, we are tempted to give 
up God altogether. This is foolish! The Personal 
God is and our partial knowledge of him is true! 

One summer I visited ‘“‘“Old Orchard’’ and fell in 
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Our Missionary 
By Grant Mason 


NTIL recently, we have had a hard 

time raising our foreign missions 

pledge in the Young People’s So- 
ciety. Now, we have an easy plan. 


First, we have a definite missionary 
to work for. When he graduated from 
the Seminary, last June, our Missionary 
came to our church for a visit. We got 
acquainted with him and he with us. 
Now that he has sailed to Persia we 
write to him and he writes to us. Thus, 
we have an intimate, personal contact 
with our foreign missions enterprise. 


Secondly, we picked a missionary with 
a sense of humor. He sends us funny 
pictures about himself. For instance, 
here is one which he has entitled, “The 
Fearless Rider”. Then, too, he writes us 
funny poetry. Here is a sample of it, 
in which he tells about his trip over a 
mountain pass: 





about him and next summer she will 
come across the country to visit the 
young people who are contributing to 
her son’s work. 

Finally, we are quite frank to each 
other about Christian work. He writes 
us candidly about the faults as well as 
the needs of missionary work. We are 








Our Missionary 


The vultures circled overhead; 
Our truck came lunging on. 
Forsoothe, it was an awesome sight, 
I thought that we were gone. 


“Our pound of flesh we’ll claim from you 
And stifle all your moans, 

For it ain’t no sin to take your skin 
And leave you in your bones.” 


Thirdly, we got acquainted with his 


equally outspoken in our questions to 
him about missionary matters which are 
not clear to us. Thus, we enjoy a mu- 
tual candor. 

We are enjoying our missionary pro- 





The birds’ shrill cry came to our ears, 
And this is what it said: 

“Be thankful that you’re living now, 
For soon you will be dead. 


mother. 


She has been left alone, a 
widow, here in the United States. Her 
boy is our boy, now. She writes to us 


gram, now, and we look forward to our 
Missionary’s furlough-time when he will 
come to see us. 





love with the sea. I have never crossed the Atlantic. 
Nor have I ever taken ship on the Pacific. I never sailed 
the tropical oceans. But I know the sea. I stood at 
“Old Orchard” and met it. 

God is like that. He is so vast and infinite that we 
can only know him partially. 

A corollary naturally follows from this conception 
of God. As the God of the preacher is incomprehen- 
sible it follows that that God is a God of all knowl- 
edge. All life is an open book to him. He sees all 
deeds. He hears all our words. He is the companion 
of all our thoughts. He knows not only what we do 
but what we mean by what we do! 

The God of the preacher is a God of suffering. 
We are not alone in our grief and pain. The suffer- 
ing of our hearts is “‘not without meaning at the heart 
of the world.’’ The Personal God is not unmindful 
of human heartache and pain. There are times when 
the heavens appear to be brass. At such times, the 
God of the preacher soothes the aching heart and as- 
sures him that what appears to be true is not true, that 
He does know and cares, and of whom it may be said 
that “‘in all his afflicition he was afflicted.’’ This suf- 
fering God will never forsake us. Even when our feet 


step down into the dark waters, he will be with us. 
I am reminded of the vast difference between the god- 
dess of Hippolytus and my God of Christian experi- 
ence. As Hippolytus lies dying Artemis comes to com- 
fort him. The death sweat comes upon his face, in 
another moment the death ratle is in his throat, and in 
another instant Artemis hurries away from him. Hip- 
polytus is left deserted by the very goddess for whom 
he has given his life. It is not so with the God of 
the preacher. God so suffers that he blesses till we 
meet on the other side of the veil. 

The God of the preacher is the God of the cate- 
gorical imperative. The Voice which cries ‘Thou 
shalt’’ and ‘““Thou shalt not’’ in the heart of the 
preacher is the voice of God. 

Erskine of Linathen says: ‘““When I attentively con- 
sider what is going on in my conscience, the chief thing 
forced on my notice is, that I find myself face to face 
with a purpose—not my own, for I am often conscious 
of resisting it, but which dominates me, arfd makes it- 
self felt as ever present, as the very root and reason of 
my being. ... This consciousness of a purpose con- 
cerning me that I should be a good man—right, true, 


(now turn to page 769) 
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On Becoming Embittered 


By J. W. G. Ward, Detroit, Michigan 





“Don’t you go an’ git sorry for yourself. 
one thing I can’t stand in nobody. There’s always 
lots of other folks you kin be sorry fer ’stid of 
It is this advice by Mrs. Wiggs that Dr. 
Ward presses upon his fellow ministers. 
trying days for preachers, of course. But when his 
faith in goodness goes, his career is at an end. 


yerself.” 


v 


That’s 


These are 





A 


RAVELLING through the Canadian Rockies 

one reaches a point where the locomotive is taken 
off. Through the amazing tunnels with which en- 
gineering skill has pierced the mountains, the train is 
then hauled by electricity. Emerging from the gloom, 
the traveller is fascinated by towering snowclad sum- 
mits. Deep-cut canyons, with their tumbling waters, 
yawn beneath him, while overhead stretches a 
canopy of turquoise blue. There is no smoke to mar 
the rugged grandeur about him. There are neither 
clinkers nor dust. 

If only the ministerial road could be electrified! 
Yet what lies within the reach of all of us is possibly 
a step in the right direction. By that we mean, we 
can consume our own smoke! And no man who 
knows his brethren, certainly none who knows him- 
self, can question the desirability of such a course. 
It is no.exaggeration to say that, just as an industrial 
plant may be indicted for its smoke nuisance, so the 
man who fails to regulate his laments may be nearly 
as objectionable. 

Few men have more to move him to complaint 
than the minister. For one thing, in common with 
the lawyer and the medical man, he sees a good deal 
of life’s seamy side. And for another, he is fre- 
quently fair game for the petty spite of people who 
feel that because of his position and principles, he 
cannot hit back. Again, while he is an idealist, 
pointing people towards the heights, he is sensitive to 
their failings and he is conscious of his own. Human 
nature, like the raw material in a factory, is often un- 
lovely in the rough. 

Looking from another angle, is it not possible that 
we expect too much? It is right that we should set a 
high standard for ourselves. Only by endeavoring 
to live in accord with the Master’s requirements can 
we fulfil our mission. But everyone has not our ad- 
vantages. 
Unseen. 


We have time for communion with the 
We pore over the sacred Word. We hold 





Vv 


J. W. G. Ward 


converse with the exalted minds of the past, climbing 
the slopes of Olympus, so that we are high above the 
clamor and jostling of the marketplace. It is only 
reasonable to suppose that our outlook would be 
wider, our mind broader, our tone and temper 
worthier. 

Now our people may display some ungracious 
moods and undesirable traits. The commercial spirit 
may creep into their church work. But while we 
resent being treated like an employee, let us remember 
that, in one sense, we are. At any rate, their every- 
day standards cannot always be changed when it 
comes to gauging a minister's worth and work. Ad- 
mittedly, it is galling when we meet with those whose 
vision is limited, and whose criticisms may be one- 
sided. Yet is not this a chance to develop the gentle 
art of making allowance for people? 

We are not forgetting that sometimes a man is un- 
fairly treated by a church. Almost incredible subter- 
fuges are occasionally employed either to secure him 
or to get rid of him. There is a tendency, for in- 
stance, when a call is extended to a candidate to con- 
ceal some difficulties of the situation or to minimize 
them. By way of balance, others, like membership, 
financial resources, and the church’s position, are gaily 
colored. Still, is not that what every man does when 
making love? Are not his prospects alluring when 
seen through the rosy haze of romance? Moreover, 
there is a subtle compliment to the minister's ability 
that such difficulties are regarded as negligible com- 
pared with his powers of leadership. 

Moreover, anticipation is often fairer than realiza- 
tion. That should be taken into account. But it 
will do not good to whine and complain afterwards. 
On the contrary, it does positive harm. It turns 
friends into indifferent supporters. It drives the half- 
hearted into active opposition. Worst of all, it dis- 
credits the cause and brings grief and dishonor to the 
Master we serve. If we are disgruntled, captious, and 
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prone to give vent to our grievances, the inner life 
stands revealed. We are weighed in the very balances 
we use for others. And we also are found wanting. 
To become embittered is to confess defeat as well as 
to invite it. 

One thing the World War proved was the vital 
importance of morale. The strain and danger, the 
dirt and discomfort of the trenches, tended to lower 
it. Powers of resiliency and resistance were under- 
mined. So men were brought back to billets to rest. 
And what a rest! It meant baths, a new outfit, pol- 
ishing buttons, cleaning equipment, and then hours 
of drill. Other means were also taken to rekindle 
esprit de corps. But the one object was to get fatigue 
out of the system, and to enable a man to consume 
his own smoke when the necessity again arose. 


Ours is a spiritual warfare. Perhaps as trying, ex- 
acting, and nerve-racking, as anything the soldier en- 
dures, are the duties the conscientious minister must 
face. All the more reason, therefore, that he should 
keep himself physically and spiritually fit. If he is 
the easy victim of self-pity, let him recall the sane 
philosophy of “Mrs. Wiggs.’’ That worthy says, 
“Don’t you go an’ git sorry for yerself! That's one 
thing I can’t stand in nobody. There’s always lots 
of other folks you kin be sorry fer 'stid of yerself.”’ 

A brisk walk into God’s countryside, a game 
played hard, a couple of hours with one’s hobby, may 
work wonders. Fellowship with Christ assuredly 
will. We are so used to preaching to others that we 
need sometimes to apply precepts to ourselves. To 
pour out our troubles to Him in secret is infinitely 
more effective than carrying them about with us. We 
need a safety-valve. We must let off steam now and 
then—or burst! But we are so peculiarly placed that 
there are few men to whom we can go, fewer still who 
are not already burdened with their own affairs. 
David Livingstone felt that Christ was the supreme 
reality. All that concerned His messenger was His 
concern. What was the effect on that intrepid 
heart? What it will mean for us. The lifting of the 
load, renewal of patience and faith, and power to 
figit on. 

From such a retreat great advances are made. The 
man comes forth with strong, serene soul ready to 
take his place anew. Like a well-rooted tree, he may 
feel the wind but he is steadfast. Like a huge rock 
about which the sandstorms swirl, he can endure. 
He will take both praise and blame at their true value, 
facing the demands of every day with brave heart and 
smiling face. Nerved to do his best, fear-thoughts 
and repining will be crowded out by courage, cheer- 
fulness, and infectious good-will. He will radiate 
happiness. If he cannot honestly commend the actions 
of others, he will refrain from faultfinding. If he 
cannot speak a good word, at least, he will not dis- 
parage. And though his heart will remain tender, his 
hide will grow thicker. 









This is the result of consuming one’s own smoke. 
And to noble resolve and devoted effort is added this 
further satisfaction: some of the world’s noblest and 
most gifted sons, denied recognition for years, event- 
ually came to their own. Shakespeare was but partly 
appreciated, Dr. Johnson and Goldsmith knew grind- 
ing poverty, but their names are now graven in West- 
minster Abbey. Mozart filled a pauper’s grave, but 
his music lives on. ‘‘Journey’s End” and ‘The Green 
Pastures’’ both were hawked about for months be- 
fore their merit was seen. What if we do not get the 
honored place to which our service entitles us? What 
if we are misjudged and misunderstood? ‘“‘It was the 
way the Master went; should not the servant tread 
it still?” 

So take heart of grace. Grin and bear the troubles 
and fatigue, the worries and wrongs that life brings. 
You can endure bravely and unmurmuringly. You 
can and you will! For ‘‘thrice is he armed that hath 
his quarrel just,” and some day, self-mastery and 
self-control plus faith in God will win through. 





Outline Of Communion 


HE following outline of the communion has 

been used very effectively in the First Presby- 

terian Church, Graham, Texas, Bryan H. 
Keathley, pastor. Placed in the hands of the wor- 
shippers it not only provides a program of worship 
but directs the heart toward the significance of the 
sacrament. 


“OUR ATTITUDE AT THE LORD’S SUPPER” 


(The choir will be ready to sing the following hymns when 
signal is given by the speaker. The songs will be part of the 
message and the pastor will talk about one minute between 
each hymn, giving singers enough time to turn to hymn num- 
bers. The “Hymnal” will be used, except where otherwise 
stated). 

Outline and Hymns to be Used 


I. We Should Come Humbly. 
Proper thinking will lead us to this. 
Think of God’s greatness. 
Pastor: “Great God How Infinite Thou Art.” 
Organ—“He Leadeth Me”—Pastor, The 23rd Psalm. 
Think of God’s Holiness. 
Choir—“Holy, Holy, Holy”—82, verse 3 only. 
Think of Christ’s Suffering. 
Choir—“’Tis Midnight”—224, verse 2 and 3. 
We Must Have Faith in Christ’s Shed Blood. 
Blood used to atone throughout Old and New Testaments. 
Isrealites offered. 
No virtue merely in blood of animals. 
Pastor—‘Not all the blood of beasts.” 
No saving virtue in elements we take. 
Cleansed according to our faith. 
Faith in Jesus the “Rock of Ages.” 
(1) Mrs. Will Gruby—“Rock of Ages.” 
We must come now in faith. 
. Choir—“My Faith Looks Up to Thee,” 473, verse 3 only. 
III. We Should Love the Brethren. 
A. Hearts to be free from hatred, envy, etc. 
1. Must forgive and forget. 
A. Organ—“Blest Be the Tie”—71. 
(1) Pastor’s prayer while organ continues to play. 
Invitation Hymn. 
“Break Thou the Bread of Life,” 292, verse 1 only. 
(Congregation standing and joining with choir.) 
Elders will come forward. 
Holy Communion. 
Hymn—“From the Table, Now Retiring,” 275 Premier Hymnal, 
verse 1 and 2. 
People Quietly Pass Out When Choir Begins Second Stanza. 
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Bishop Matthew Simpson 


Men Who Have Preached Out Of The Overflow 
By William L. Stidger 


v 





A 


What a man this Simpson was. Physician and 
preacher, counselor of the nation. Think of the 
fruits of his labors which still live on. He stood 
by John B. Gough and inspired him. He per- 
suaded Frances Willard to found the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union and suggested the 
name. He persuaded Lincoln to place Edwin 
Stanton in his cabinet. He pleaded the cause of 
General Grant when the general was in disfavor. 
He preached the sermon at Lincoln’s funeral at 


Springfield. He encouraged Susan B. Anthony in 








her fight for women’s rights. 
Simpson was. 


What a man this 





William L. Stidger 


Vv 





aa 
| 


NE shoulder was slightly stooped, and, as this 
man of God preached, that shoulder, like the 
shoulder of an engineer, dropped slightly. 

I have heard old men of the church say that there 
were a hundred preachers in America who imitated, 
either consciously or unconsciously, this stoop of one 
shoulder. Such is the power of a great personality. 
Just as hundreds of preachers imitated; or tried to im- 
itate the rapid utterance of Phillips Brooks, just as 
the copyists have tried to imitate Billy Sunday’s ways 
in his generation, and just as men today imitate the 
drawl of Bishop Quayle and the pleasantries of Bishop 
Hughes (the whimsical smile; his way of bending 
intimately over the pulpit) ; and just as they try to im- 
itate the stolid gestures of Bishop McConnell; and the 
fiery offhand methods of S. Parkes Cadman; so, in his 
day, Bishop Matthew Simpson handed down to his 
generation of preachers that stoop of one shoulder. 

This imitated stoop was a part of the tremendous 
physical overflow of the man. ‘There was a tenseness 
about it; a tenseness of tiger and lion ready for the 
spring. 

In an interview with Clarence True Wilson, who 
has recently written of Bishop Simpson under the title 
That Flame of Living Fire, Dr. Wilson tells me 
that Bishop Simpson had a physical magnetism such as 
few men of the ministry have ever had. He seemed to 
be full and overflowing with physical magnetism. For 
instance when his contemporaries shook hands with 
him on a brisk, cold morning they would get a per- 
ceptible flash of electricity in that contact. One of his 


daughters told Dr. Wilson that she could remember 
hundreds of times when Bishop Simpson would come 
home, young, vigorous, vitalic; that he would walk 


to the old fashioned gas lights of his day; turn the gas 
on and light the gas with a long, perceptible electrical 
flash from his own fingers. 


If this sounds a bit far fetched let any of my readers 
consult a real biologist and he will be told that this is 
entirely possible in a man who is overflowing with a 
certain electrical physical energy. I myself know men 
who have that physical vitality; that electrical over- 
flow today. Bishop Simpson had it to an amazing 
degree. 

I talked with a man once who told of how Bishop 
Simpson could stir, and thrill an audience with his 
magnetic powers, until by a lifting gesture of his hands 
he could lift an entire audience from their seats; so 
that, unconsciously, that audience would find itself out 
of chairs and pews, standing erect, bodies bent for- 
ward, hundreds of them standing in the aisles and 
around the altars crowding as close to the speaker as 
it was possible to get. 

Dr. Wilson tells of how, upon the declaration of 
war in Lincoln’s day, a great mass meeting was held in 
the Chicago Wigwam where Lincoln was nominated, 
and Bishop Simpson was the speaker. The Wigwam 
was packed to its gigantic limits. For three solid hours 
Bishop Simpson held that audience spell-bound, con- 
vinced and enthused. Dr. Wilson adds: ‘That war 
sermon is talked of to this day by the people who 
heard it as an epoch in their lives, as it was an epoch 
in the sentiment making for the whole country’”’. 

He also tells of a great speech that he made before 
Congress at President Lincoln’s request, closing his 
speech with a tremendous climax in which the Presi- 
dent and every member of the cabinet spontaneously 
rose to their feet in cheers; moved by the overflowing 
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energy, magnetism and power of the speaker. Presit 
dent Lincoln himself was wiping his eyes, moved with 
the deepest of emotions by the speaker. 

Lowell, the great American poet, tells of having 
heard Bishop Simpson speak in London. He was at 
his old magnetic best. As he approached the climax 
of his oration the audience became hysterical; and 
arose as if drawn by some strange magnetic power from 
their seats. Lowell himself found that in his own 
excitement in response to this great preacher that*he 
has lost his chair. 

Dr. Wilson sums up this strange overflow power, 
this magnetic miracle of eloquence in a single sentence: 
‘“‘We think this magnetic equipment was a part of that 
vital energy that was so powerful in the pulpit and 
platform”’. 


II 
Out of an Overflow of Mental Richness 


I have just indicated that there was an overflow of 
physical energy which poured forth like a huge 
dynamo, like some Niagara Falls, like some Roosevelt 
Dam, some General Electrical Power Plant; like vol- 
cano fires; from the body of Bishop Simpson. Now 
it is my pleasure to call attention to the rich overflow 
of his educational and mental equipment; without 
which few Prophets of the Pulpit become immortal to 
either their own generation or to any other generation. 
When we wish to explain any great soul we nearly 
always have to explain him in terms of a physical, 
mental, and spiritual overflow. 

Dr. Wilson tells us that in his ancestry he was the 
product of four great and alert strains, Scotch, Irish, 
French and English. His immediate progenitors were 
Scotch-Irish; the same combination as Woodrow Wil- 
son. He was born at Cadiz, Ohio, June 21, 1811. 
Both of his parents were keen-minded but poverty- 
stricken. Struggle was the constant fate of the family. 
His father had died before he was one year old. That 
left the mother to care for his two sisters and Mat- 
thew. 

It is said by old Cadiz people that little Matthew 
Simpson could read at three years of age; could cipher 
accurately at four. At six he was studying German. 
At nine he had read the entire German Bible of Martin 


Luther. A year later he studied French and could 
speak it fluently. At twelve he was studying Latin 
and Greek. 


At fourteen years of age he walked ninety-six miles 
to college. The college was called Madison College 
and it was located at Uniontown, Pa. It was later 
merged with Allegheny College in Meadville, Pa. At 
eighteen he had finished college; went back to Cadiz, 
taught in the Academy and, on the side, took a full 
course and graduated in medicine, actually beginning 
the practice of medicine at twenty-two. He was a 
prodigy in mathematics and knew four languages in 
which he could speak fluently and write with style. 

He was a prolific reader of books throughout his 


lifetime. I am very greatly interested to note that, in 
the writing of this series of sketches of the great 
preachers; that all of them; without a single exception, 
were omniverous readers of books. 

Dr. Wilson enthuses about his mental overflow and 
describes it in this inclusive paragraph: 

“But what a wide knowledge he had! He was per- 
fectly familiar with four languages besides his own; 
he had taught mathematics in college; he had been 
trained in the major sciences; he had given historical 
lectures and was the author of The Cyclopedia of 
Methodism and of One Hundred Years of Method- 
ism, and all of these things he would lay hold on for 
illustration. He could reach out and get them at need 
and no man’s sermons are enriched with more perfect 
and beautiful illustrations than his’’. 


Ill 
Out of an Overflow of Human Contacts 


He knew every great man of his day. He also knew 
the common human beings of his day. He was a 
Democrat and his human contacts gave him a great 
overflow for his preaching. How true we find this, 
how universal among all geniuses of the Prophetic 
ministry. 

He used to dress in blue jeans that had been made 
from homespun cloth in order to save money to help 
students through college when he was a college presi- 
dent. He was the friend of the poor and he was will- 
ing without pride or ostentation to sacrifice appearance 
and dignity in himself to help worthy boys through 
college. 

It was he and he alone who stuck to John Gough, 
the great temperance lecturer, and kept him on his feet, 
saving him to his great task. The story is one of the 
most dramatic in American history. Gough was al- 
ways subject to his terrific appetite for alcohol. One 
day he had gone to Rochester to give his temperance 
address. He got to the city early and on the way to 
his hotel was tempted, went into a saloon and in an 
hour was drunk. ‘The papers got hold of the story 
and the world was ablaze with it the next morning. 
Bishop Simpson was in New York City; read the story 
and wept like a father for his child; caught the first 
train for Rochester, bailed Gough out of jail, took him 
to his own hotel room; washed and bathed him with 
his own hands; and prayed’ with him until God had 
redeemed his soul. Gough never fell from that hour 
on. Bishop Simpson himself got the papers to an- 
nounce another meeting; and stood up that night to in- 
troduce and vouch for Gough as a friend. 

It was Bishop Simpson who knew Frances Willard 
as ‘Frank’; and who, when the Hillsboro, Ohio, 
women’s crusades against the saloon were in full swing, 
called this young Methodist college president to or- 
ganize that group of unorganized women into some 
compact form. He wanted to save this movement for 
temperance. He suggested that the name be The 


Women’s Christian Temperance Union. He gave that 
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Pastor A Church’s Business Agent 


By Arthur L. H. Street 


LTHOUGH the pastor of a congre- 
gation ordinarily has no implied 
authority to bind the society or 

corporation by contracts with outsiders, 
that being within the prerogatives of 
the trustees or similar officials, the 
church may become bound on a theory 
of ratification. An illustration is af- 
forded through the recent decision of 
the West Virginia Supreme Court of Ap- 
peals in the case of Ronconi vs. Cook, 
150 South Eastern Reporter, 4. 

A contract was made for the services 
of an Italian professional musician to 
train a cast for a sacred opera, he to 
received 20 per cent of the proceeds of 


signed “First Christian Church of 
Princeton, by Perry J. Cook, Pastor.” 

In a suit to recover under this con- 
tract, a jury awarded the plaintiff, 
against the pastor and the church soci- 
ety, nearly $500, and when the case came 
before the Supreme Court of Appeals the 
only question was whether or not the 
society was bound by this contract. The 
court held that under the circumstances, 
it must be held that the trustees and 
church impliedly sanctioned the contract 
that had been made by Mr. Cook. The 
opinion says in part: 

“The question therefore narrows itself 
to whether Cook was an agent for the 


so, the church’s secular representatives 
are liable. As we view it, while there is 
no direct evidence of specific authority in 
Cook to make the contract, the record 
does disclose a situation that would 
amount at least to a fair inference that 
he was acting for the church, and that 
the church was in fact the beneficiary 
of the plaintiff’s labors and of any funds 
derived from the performances given 
under the contract..... Proof of express 
agency is not essential to the establish- 
ment of the relation of principal and 
agent. While the mere fact that one 
assumes to act as agent for another is 
not alone sufficient to show such rela- 
tion, yet if the agent’s acts are so open, 
apparent, and notorious that it is evi- 
dent that they must have been known 
to the principal, they are evidence of 
agency. So, agency may be inferred 
from the facts and circumstances, in- 
cluding conduct, dependent upon each 





each performance, after the deduction of 
cetrain expenses. The contract was 


church, either by specific authority or 
by acts amounting to a ratification. If 


particular case..... The foregoing prin- 
ciple of law is applicable here.” 





organization its birth, its great leader, and its name; 
which stand to this day. Before Frances Willard died 
she wrote: ‘I owe him more than all other humans’’. 

It was he who suggested Edwin M. Stanton to 
President Lincoln as a member of his cabinet. It was 
he who persuaded Lincoln to issue the Emancipation 
Proclamation, and when Bishop Simpson himself de- 
scribes it he does so in these words: 

“Lincoln said, ‘I will do this thing at the earliest 
practicable moment. Let us get down on our knees 
and ask the Heavenly Father to guide us as to the time, 
place and circumstances of its promulgation.’ Then 
we prayed around twice’. 

It was he who saved Grant to the Army and the 
nation. Rumors and criticism had finally ousted 
Grant from the army but Bishop Simpson pleaded for 
his friend and relative and persuaded Lincoln that he 
would finally have to depend upon Grant to save the 
nation; as it actually came about. 

It was Simpson who was called to the White House 
when there was death and sorrow. It was Simpson 
who was called in by the family to preach the funeral 
sermon over the body of the martyred president at 
Springfield. It was Bishop Simpson who married 
Robert Todd Lincoln to Mary Harlan. 

It was Bishop Simpson who encouraged Susan B. 
Anthony in her battle for woman's suffrage and we 
have a paragraph from a letter which he wrote this 
pioneering prophetess: 

“TI have held and expressed it for more than thirty 
years, that intemperance, licentiousness, gambling and 
revelry will not be eradicated from our cities, nor even 
greatly diminished until the ballot is placed in the 
hands of women”’. 

He knew intimately and came and went to the 


White House through three great presidencies; Lincoln, 
Grant and Hayes. 

Out of the overflow of these great human contacts 
he preached his great sermons. 


IV 
Out of the Overflow of a Great Spiritual Life 


There was not only this great physical, educational 
and human overflow to his preaching but, best of all, 
there was a spiritual overflow which came out of a re- 
ligious experience, a deep consecration, prayer life and 
devotion to the Heavenly Father. There was a per- 
ceptible God-consciousness in his great and effective 
ministry. 

Bishop Simpson was early called to give one of The 
Yale Lectures on Preaching and any man who has read 
this series of lectures, and the life of Bishop Simpson 
feels, running through both, a deep spiritual stream, 
cool and refreshing; deep and powerful; a stream flow- 
ing from the very fountain head of a definite religious 
experience. 

He himself says: “I had no gift of speech; my voice 
was poor; I firmly believed that I could never make a 
speaker’. In this he was like Phillips Brooks as we 
have seen in these interpretations. 

But finally, during the years that he was practicing 
medicine, he felt the call to preach. He was afraid it 
would break his mother’s heart for she had done so 
much for him, raising him from a baby without the 
help of a father. However, when he put the matter 
before her, she said: 

“Come here, Matthew, and let us kneel right down 
and thank God together. I have been praying for this 
hour ever since you were born’’. 

“Then,” as his biographer says, ‘‘she told him of 
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how his dying father had prayed that his son might 
be a minister.”’ Later he himself said of his parents: 

“l am so glad that God gave me a praying mother 
and father. I don’t know what would have become of 
me if I had not had a praying mother. I might never 
have been consecrated to His service’. 

Dr. Wilson says of his spiritual life: 

‘‘When men had heard Simpson, they walked away 
with more consciousness of God, of heaven, of im- 
mortality, of the abiding presence of the Spirit to wit- 
ness to our upward relations. 

‘“‘He was a thoroughly consecrated man of God. 

‘He was as transparent as the light and as pure as a 
shrine. He was a man of prayer and meditation’”’. 

“His conversion to Christ was not one of the 
demonstrative early Methodist transformations. His 
mother was a Saint. The household was deeply re- 
ligious and Matthew grew up with great respect for 
sacred things; his religious experience was like a flower 
opening up to the sunlight’’. 

It was because of this overflow of vitality, of mental 
preparation, of contact with human beings and of re- 
ligious experience that Bishop Simpson preached so 
powerfully that his biographer could speak of it 
through the words of James Russell Lowell: as ‘‘Un- 
paralleled eloquence’. 

Lowell uttered these words in London at the close 
of an address which Bishop Simpson made when 
President Garfield had been assassinated. Queen Vic- 
toria has sent a letter of condolence to the nation along 
with a wreath. A meeting was being held in Albert 
Hall. It was there—even in his declining years—that, 
once again, in spite of physical frailties and weariness, 
the old magnetic power over an audience asserted itself. 
Simpson had spoken for half an hour. He had come 
to the climax of his oration: 

‘“‘Now that President Garfield is gone, a coffin is 
being lowered into the grave this afternoon bearing a 
wreath from your gracious Queen whose message is 
that of a widow to a bereaved wife and mother’. 

Then, dramatically and yet reverently, he raised his 
hand and said: ‘“‘God bless Victoria for her queenly 
courtesy and womanly sympathy”’ and the entire audi- 
ence followed his hand up and was upon its feet, and, 
as Dr. Wilson tells us, ““Throughout the remainder of 
the address again and again that great English audience 
was beside itself with excitement’. This was what 
James Russell Lowell termed ‘Unparalleled Elo- 
quence.” 

“This eloquence was not based on carefully worked- 
up climaxes, for at this great meeting Bishop Simpson 
had not spoken three minutes when the whole vast 
multitude was on its feet, some crying, some shouting, 
some laughing hysterically, but all absolutely under 
the dominance of the orator. He had spoken only a 


few minutes when he said, ‘Your gracious Queen sends 
her letter of love and condolence to the widow’; and 
with those words an indescribable power lifted the 
people, an electric thrill went through them, an en- 


thusiasm akin to the Bishop's own feeling swept into 
every soul. It was here that James Russell Lowell, 
standing upright on the platform four feet away from 
his seat, afterwards humorously remarked that in the 
excitement somebody took his chair. Not a man was 
left on the platform seated. I have talked with several 
people who were present on that occasion. Nobody 
was ever able to account for it or to analyze the power 
that lifted them. It was a mysterious intellectual 
quickening, a moral impulse and a spiritualized emo- 
tion that used to come like an electric thrill over vast 
audiences, that has never been repeated and probably 
never accomplished by any other speaker so invariably 
as by Bishop Simpson”’. 

I close this interpretation with a sentence descriptive 
of this strange power in the terms of the ‘“‘Overflow’’ 
spirit of this series. It is his biographer once again 
explaining this magnetic power of eloquence: 

“Simpson would interest his audience from the first. 
His emotions would kindle and he would hold the 
profound attention with simplicities of the Gospel 
beautifully stated, and finally, being inspired by his 
own emotions, it seemed that thoughts would come 
to him in troops from everywhere; and he would state 
great luminous things that, in repose, he would hardly 
have been able to conceive or to recall’. 

Yes—I add—but that is the genius of the Overflow 
Preacher. Like a magician, in moments of great pro- 
phetic passion, his sub-conscious self summons the hid- 
den, stored away thoughts of an overflow of dream- 
ing, thinking, meditation, reading, living, loving, 
praying, working, hoping! Bishop Matthew Simpson 
is a perfect illustration of the Power of Overflow 
Preaching; the power of a pouring forth from hidden 
reservoirs, hidden fountains, hidden springs of Truth 
and Experience in Christ and God! 





WHAT DO WE SEE? 


God never meant us to be slaves of 
the mill, toiling day after day in a nar- 
row path. It is not the fault of circum- 
stances if we miss our destiny. It is our 
fault and ours alone. The ampler skies 
are there if we would see them. I once 
heard a man tell of how, on a horseback 
trip in the Rockies, he had ridden all 
the day in view of the Great Snowy 
Range. All day long he had drunk in 
its beauty, had felt the inspiration of 
its towering white-capped peaks. And 
then, as the day ended, he had sought 
shelter in a cabin at the foot of a low 
hill in the little valley. As he ate his 
supper he said to the tired-eyed woman 
who served him, “It must be great to 
live here, and to be able to climb a 
little hill like that one every day and 
see the wonders of the Great Snowy 
Range.” And she answered, “Why, sir, 
I ain’t seen the Great Snowy Range in 
five years. I’ve been so busy cooking 
and cleaning and mending I ain’t had 
time to climb that hill.” 

How many of us are like her? 

William E. Brooks in The Presbyterian 
Magazine, July, 1930. 
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English Preachers And Preaching 


By Frank H. Ballard of Bristol 





A 


+ 


Last month Mr. Ballard wrote on the theology and theologians of 

England. This month his subject is preachers and preaching. A 

sympathetic listener and a keen critic he lays before us clearly the 
status of English preaching of today. 





EAN INGE—who is so often quoted in these 
D contributions because he is so challenging and 
quotable—treports that the standard of preaching in 
the Church of England is low. ‘Not only,’ he says, 
“is the average sermon uninspiring, but there is a 
dearth of outstanding preachers whose reputations can 
be compared with those of Liddon, Magee, Phillips 
Brooks, and Farrar.’” My impression is that this is a 
correct statement. When I ask who are the great 
preachers of the Anglican communion, no names 
leap confidently to my mind though several half 
apologetically present themselves. There is R. J. 
Campbell who succeeded Dr. Parker at the City 
Temple and became the exponent of the New 
Theology, and who finally retired to orthodoxy and 
episcopacy. Campbell’s name, 20 years ago, was a 
household word throughout the Kingdom, but he 
was not happy. Parts of his personality were hungry 
for a different life and environment, and few were 
surprised when he found refuge in the Episcopal 
Church. He is now a canon of Chichester Cathedral, 
possibly finding other parts of his personality hungry 
for the life that he once knew and left. 

There is H. R. L. Sheppard, author of ‘The Im- 
patience of a Parson,’’ who was immensely popular 
as Vicar of St. Martin-in-the-Field and widely 
known through his broadcast services. His contribu- 
tions were always slight on the intellectual side 
(which may have been an asset) but he endeared 


himself to multitudes by his obvious sincerity 
and human sympathy. But his health was not 
equal to the strain and he became 


Dean of Canterbury—an honourable but 
not too arduous an office—and even that 
ill-health has compelled him to resign. 
There was Studdert-Kennedy who came 
to the front in the war as an army chap- 
lain and won for himself the nick-name 
of ‘““Woodbine Willie.’’” Unconventional 
in style, simple and direct in speech, with 
a knack of saying essential things in the 
language of the market-place, he could 
interest all types of hearers and make 
them feel that the Gospel was the thing 





Frank H. Ballard 


Vv 


that mattered. But he was prodigal with his strength 
and about two years ago was carried off by influenza. 
There is F. R. Barry who has no such vogue as Shep- 
pard or Studdert-Kennedy, but who goes deeper than 
either of them and is now making a considerable ap- 
peal to undergraduates at Oxford. And perhaps 
after these one might mention E. S. Woods, now a 
bishop, and Charles E. Raven, now at Liverpool, Guy 
Rogers of Birmingham and Peter Green of Man- 
chester. But is really is difficult to find names worthy 
of a place alongside Liddon, Magee, Philips Brooks 
and Farrar. Or is it that my knowledge of the 
Anglican communion is at fault? 

But this only raises the question what is good 
preaching and the answers to that are many. There 
are still people who love rhetoric and the purple 
patch. There are others who think they have listened 
in vain unless certain doctrines have appeared and a 
certain type of appeal has brought the discourse to a 
conclusion. There are others who want an intel- 
lectual treat. Not everyone would count Dean Inge 
himself a great preacher. He is often difficult to 
hear, sometimes involved, and occasionally gives the 
impression that he has little to say. Many of my 
friends have listened to him and been disappointed. 
Yet few preachers attract such large congregations. [ 
think it is because he says what he thinks and thinks 
lots of things that are not quite commonplace. In 
the same sermon you will agree and disagree vilolently 
-—and he will not care if he is in a minority of one. 
S. Alex. Whyte used to speak on the importance of 
delivery, and I agree with him; but 
Dean Inge is an illustration of the fact 
that even a faulty delivery may not be a 
permanent barrier. 

But leaving on one side what may be 
called the technique of preaching—in- 
cluding structure and delivery—I should 
say that to have good preaching three 
things are essential. The first is personal 
thought and experience. Preaching that 
is mere repetition of other people is not 
preaching, whether it is repetition of the 
prophets or the latest journalists, of the 
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apostles or the latest theologians. The preacher is 
more than a scribe whose duty it is to hand on a 
Wherever there is great preaching there is 
I believe in 


tradition. 
a personal contribution to the tradition. 
expository preaching, but a preacher is more than a 
commentator. There must be a marriage of the man’s 
own mind and spirit with the written word, and from 
that marriage something new should proceed. Ser- 
mons that lack that personal creativeness simply can- 
not compete with the many counter attractions of to- 
day. And never to fail in it means unfailing intel- 
lectual strenuousness and spiritual discipline. 

The second essential is human sympathy. The 
more I think about the needs of men the more I| see 
that sympathy is more precious than rubies. It has 
been stressed as an intellectual asset by Bergson and 
others. It has been named one of the chief qualifica- 
tions of the literary and art critic. Those of us who 
have traveled know it to be the one thing needful if 
international good-will is to be maintained. And 
now I name it one of the essentials of good preach- 
ing. No matter how eloquent, how learned, how 
witty our sermons, if they are not nourished from be- 
ginning to end by human understanding and com- 
passion they fail. I have spoken of a marriage be- 
tween the preacher and the scriptures; but there must 
be another marriage—between the pulpit and the 
pew. And this is where pastoral work is so in- 
valuable even from the point of view of preaching. 
Pastoral work well done enables a man to get inside 
other man’s minds and to appreciate other people's 
difficulties. Sometimes we discover that what 1s 
troubling most of our hearers is not what has been 
chiefly troubling us and about which we have been 
speaking. 

A third essential of good preaching is a great 
theme. Trivialities may please, but are an offense at 
public worship. Little subjects may mean light work, 
but they are a degradation of the pulpit unless they 
lead out to the great mysteries. If we have nothing 
important to talk about we might have the decency 
to be silent. If I were a layman I should be offended 
if on the Sunday I were offered snippets that re- 
minded me of the secular press of the more popular 
sort. Above all I should expect sermons to be full of 
the mind of Christ. Not necessarily full of the name 
of Christ. Not necessarily full of incidents from His 
recorded life. I should want a man with a wide range 
of subjects, but I should want to feel that, whatever 
the subject, it was dealt with in a specifically Chris- 
tian way. ‘The preacher might deal with present-day 
problems, but I should want to feel that his mind was 
steeped in the New Testament, and especially in the 
Gospels. 

With these three canons in mind we turn to con- 
sider the Free-Church pulpit, and I think the standard 
of preaching is not low. Probably no one today has 
the influence of a Parker or a Spurgeon. It is much 
more difficult to get the message over than it was in 
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REMEMBER THE DATE - - - AUGUST 23rd 


Picnics and Old Home Days help to keep the 
church running smooth and happy in summer 
months. The announcement above comes from a 
church which knows the appeal of good fellowship. 


those days. There is a prejudice against the Free 
Churches and the Free Church ministry which can be 
felt, but not easily described. It shows itself in many 
ways—in the reluctance of English universities to 
give honorary degrees; in the small place found for 
our representatives in the public life, especially in a 
certain type of novel. Only recently there has come 
into my hands a well-written story in which the chief 
character, or the chief male character, is a Congrega- 
tional minister in the city of Bristol and most of the 
minor characters are members of his congregation. 
There are elements of truth in the descriptions, but 
in most respects it is nothing less than ignorant or 
malicious misrepresentation. Yet thousands of peo- 
ple will read it and accept it as the truth. All this 
makes our job immensely difficult, and the bulk of the 
population would never dream of giving us a hear- 
ing. They think we maintain positions we do not 
maintain and preach things we should not dream of 
preaching. John Henry Newman complained in his 
Apologia about the prejudice which existed against 


the Church he entered and charged Kingsley with 
(now turn to page 770) 
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Pupil Participation 
A Test Of Teaching Ability 
By W. Edward Raffety 


Vv 





A 


Dr. Raffety places the responsibility for pupil participation in the 

class upon the teacher. But he does more than this. He shows the 

appeals the teacher has to secure the desired response. Dr. Raffety 

is the Professor of Religious Education in the University of Redlands, 
Redlands, California. 


v 





a 


ITHOUT learning on the part of the pupil, 

there is no teaching on the part of the teacher; 
there is no teaching without attention, no attention 
without interest, no interest without curiosity, no 
curiosity unless in the pupil’s mind and heart is a 
yearning to learn, or at least a potential desire, and in 
the personality and the materials and methods of the 
teacher something to capture the pupil's intellect, 
emotions, and will. Teaching at its best is sharing 
experiences. Sharing is a two-sided game. Both giver 
and receiver must be active. 

The pupil who is present in body but absent in 
mind makes his teacher, for that moment, a mere 
sayer of words, a talker who talks but does not teach. 

The teacher who cares knows full well the blank- 
ness of the class hour without the hearty cooperation 
of pupils. He will read, study, observe, confer—do 
anything to get into the secrets of a class session 
worth while. 

It is no wonder that some church school teachers 
never get the hearty cooperation of the pupils in their 
classes. Sometimes the most loquacious are the big- 
gest failures. To get responses that are genuine and 
continuous requires more than a flow of words. Back 
of the ready tongue and pleasing personality must be 
teaching skill, the ability to win the response which 
make the period of sharing a happy fellowship. 

Let us clear away first of all certain attitudes that 
are sheer nonsense. Pupil participation cannot be se- 
cured by: The absurdity of appeals for attention. 
How many teachers one hears in church schools 
whose dullness and mediocre methods fall like lead 
on deaf ears who every few minutes bombard their 
pupils with ‘“‘Listen, children,’ ‘Please give atten- 
tion, ‘Boys, you listen, please,’’ or ‘Listen, listen!’’ 
Such appeals are a confession of weakness. ‘They get 
nowhere because an attitude of resentment in the mind 
of the pupil at once sets up an anti-learning attitude 
which destroys all possibility of desirable responses. 
Enforced attention is mechanical, antagonistic, and 
therefore futile. Silliness is shown in offering re- 


wards. ‘If you girls will please give attention, when 
the lesson is over I'll do so and so.’ Did you ever 
hear it? Or, perhaps, the teacher of smaller children, 
in desperation promises reward cards “‘to all who pay 
attention.’” In some pupil record systems entries on 
a 100% basis are made for pupils’ attention and class 
cooperation. Such silliness discredits real educational 
procedure, and so fails. “There is stupidity in threats. 
“John, if you don’t gave attention, I'll tell your 
father,’ or “Mary, if you don’t cooperate in our 
class hour better, I shall have to leave you out of our 
next party.’ Mary doesn’t say it out loud, but she 
thinks, ‘““You stupid thing, I know you won't.” 
Threats of this sort or worse discount a teacher and 
break class confidence in her ability and strength of 
character. 

Appeals, coercion, rewards, threats—all are nega- 
tive nonsense. 


What, Then? 


Pupil participation not only with class room atten- 
tion, interest, and active cooperation, but hearty prep- 
aration for the teaching periods, cannot be secured 
by any teacher who is not willing to pay the price of 
honest effort to be a skilful sharer with his pupils. 
It seems to me there is only one answer to the most 
important question of securing the pupils’ cooperation, 
viz., Move into the motivating centers of the pupil's 
life and bring his interests into capfivity to the teach- 
ing-and-learning process. Someone is saying, but this 
requires unusual teaching ability. Not necessarily so. 
It does require skill, but a skill which study and ex- 
perience will bring to any teacher of average men- 
tality, and who has an eagerness to make good. 

These are the twin graces in the realization of 
pupil participation. ‘The teacher who expects to get 
responses, acceptable and with character-making pos- 
sibilities, must know the dominant desires. loves, pas- 
sions that control the emotional centers of his pupils. 
Having discovered these motivating centers, the skilful 
teacher uses methods which are suited to the discov- 
ery made. This truth becomes the more apparent as 
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we consider what these centers are in young people 
and adults, and in children. 

Any church school teacher, an adult himself, hav- 
ing passed through adolescence, surely has no great 
difficulty in analyzing his own controlling interests, 
and desires, now as an adult, or only yesterday as a 
youth. 

The following, briefly considered, seem to be, for 
normal young people and adults, some of their moti- 
vating centers: 

Love of acquisition, to get knowledge by reading 
books and magazines, by studying in laboratory and 
library, by conversation with educated men and 
women, by observation and travel, by radio, lectures, 
educational movies, etc. Central in the life of every 
wide-awake, human being is the desire to know, for 
knowledge of the right sort opens windows into 
God’s universe, gives power, brings happiness and 
usefulness. The teacher, offering to his pupil live, 
up-to-date facts, thereby walks right into this moti- 
vating center and gets responses, because of his un- 
selfish spirit of sharing. Love of argument, of dis- 
cussion, of logical retort, of debate, of pitting wits. 
Love of adventure, of taking risks, of opening up new 
situations with more or less thrill of the unexpected, 
perhaps with the challenge to keenest physical or 
mental prowess. Love of association, fellowship of 
kindred spirits, birds of a feather, consciousness of 
kind, stimulation of associate thinking and action. 
Love of authority, to be looked up to, to control, to 
manage, quiet, it may be, but effective. Love of ap- 
proval. This child-characteristic persists far into 
manhood and womanhood, and should. Love of 
anticipation, keen in both young people and adults, 
putting zest and ambition into lives. Spirit of altru- 
ism, strong in young people and adults. The church 
school teacher who captures this controlling-center 
can put the needy world at his pupils’ feet and know 
that the responses will be most gratifying. Spirit of 
aggressiveness, forward thinking, forward moving, 
such is the strong motivating purpose of young peo- 
ple and most adults, facing the rising run, with. de- 
termination to succeed. How dare the teachers of 
virile men and -~women deal in tweedle-dee and 
tweedle-dum, and then expect cooperation? The 
tiddle-dee-winks type of class room procedure is 
pedagogical bunk for aggressive youth and maturity. 
Love of achievement, the desire, the wisdom, and the 
will to win. How this spirit challenges the best there 
is in the best church school teacher. 

What an array of motivating centers—love of: ac- 
quisition, argument, adventure, association, authority, 
approval, anticipation, altruism, aggressiveness, and 
achievement. What willing captives they become to 
the teacher who knows. What contributions they 
make, under skillful, spiritual direction on to the 
Divine enterprise of character making. 


Motivating Centers in Children 


Older young people and adults, who Sunday after 
Sunday face children in the beginners, primary and 
junior departments, without an adequate understand- 
ing of their natures, fail utterly to know what lies cen- 
tral in child life. Varying in degree and intensity at 
different ages, we may tabulate but not fully treat the 
following motivating centers in children: Desire to 
move about, the love of rhythmic motion, especially in 
small children. How quickly they respond to any- 
thing that satisfies this desire. How unhappy they are 
when that foolish and sometimes a fidgety adult teacher 
says, Can’t you be still a minute? Try it on yourself, 
my teacher friend; not so easy to be still sixty long 
seconds. Desire to be busy, talking, twisting, getting 
up, sitting down, hands on this and hands on that, 
feet in perpetual motion. What can I do, Miss Brown? 
or Mother, what can I do next? The nine-year-old 
boy with his mother in the art gallery, when moments 
seemed hours, was true to type when he said, ‘‘Please, 
mother, let’s go where there’s something doing!’’ De- 
sire to play, as normal as in the young of all animals, 
kittens, puppies, colts, lambs. Childhood’s divine birth- 
right. Desire to be let alone. Donald, said the mother, 
please go around to the south side of the house and 
see what Dorothy is doing, and tell her to stop. Dor- 
othy went out of sight of mother simply to be let 
alone. The nagging teacher or nagging parent crushes 
initiative. Desire to possess. The property sense early 
develops in every child. One of our boys, now ten, 
when under two years of age used as his very first 
word, “‘Mine,’’ when his older brother started to take 
something which belonged to him. Santa Claus is the 
great fairy because he is the great giver and makes great 
possessors. Desire to find out. Curiosity is the first 
rung in the ladder of learning. Helen’s babies made 
havoc of uncle’s watch because they wanted to see the 
wheels go 'young. Do not destroy a child’s curiosity; 
direct it. Desire to put things together, the construc- 
tive spirit parallels the destructive. How children love 
to make things. How they devour the books in the 
series ‘when mother lets us make.’’ Desire to succeed, 
the sense of finishing a picture, a game, or anything 
else begun is strong in older childhood. Desire to 
help, to help father drive the horse or the car, to help 
mother to do this or that about the house. How often 
we have noticed that they are more desirous to help 
when they can’t than later when they can. Desire to 
give to others. Most children get great joy in giving 
birthday or Christmas presents, or giving to people in 
need. Desire to beat others, the power of emulation is 
a strong motivating center in most children; to some 
the love of excelling is a passion. Desire to imper- 
sonate, the spirit of make-belief, all normal children 
are born actors; they just naturally take to drama and 
pageantry. Desire to be praised. Much of the show- 
off spirit is simply a bid for commendation. Praise 
is music to a child’s ear, and honey to his tongue. De- 

(now turn to page 785) 
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Wesley Church Does It Own Printing 


By William S. Mitchell, Worcester, Mass. 


RINTING, and plenty of it, is one of 

the indispensable needs of the mod- 

ern church, be it large or small. An- 
nouncement cards, posters, window cards, 
bulletins, calendars, weekly papers, sta- 
tionery, cards for signature for financial, 
devotional, benevolent or other causes all 
are called for. The average church is us- 
ing too little, rather than too much 
printing. The problem of church print- 
ing, however, is perpetually its cost. The 
church is on a different basis from the 
business house, which looks to the speedy 
return from its printed matter in sales, 
profits, prospects to pay the cost of its 
printing expenditures. Such returns the 
church is denied. It holds no sales. Its 
returns, financially, follow more circuit- 
ous routes and less discernable to hard 
headed business men who, in their man- 
agement of their churches, apparently 


second class matter. But the printing 
and the limitations of the multigraph 
forms greatly handicapped the work and 
demanded a better treatment. After 
careful consideration the Church Com- 
mittee on Printing and Publicity, under 
whose care this department came, de- 
cided upon the replacing of this inef- 
fective equipment by a real printing de- 
partment, planned and equipped for the 
church’s needs. Under the guidance of 
an experienced printer an outfit was pur- 
chased which consisted of a rebuilt C. & 
P. 12 x 18 press, motor driven, extra rol- 
lers, type, galleys, furniture, slug cutter 
and type cases, the entire equipment 


costing less than $900. Under the train- 
ing of the same printer a bright young 
woman acting as office secretary was 
trained as a compositor and pressman 
and in three months time was turning 
out printing of commercial grade. To- 
day a part time printer is employed, a 
married woman who does not wish to 
work all the time. In this way expert 
service is secured without the necessity 
ot invading the commercial field in order 
to cover the labor cost of a full time 
worker. The arrangement is sufficiently 
flexible to meet the varying demands of 
the church upon this department, yet to 
keep its expense at the lowest amount. 
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forget many of the very lessons their== 


businss has taught them. The trouble is 
that they never think of the church as a 
business institution. In their own think- 
ing it is a form of charity and the pos- 
sibility of similar returns in life, in at- 
tendance, in even subscriptions to those 
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which advertising and printing secure iz. 
their own business is seldom recognized. 
Possibly the experience of one church 
which has experimented with a number 
of different forms of printing mediums 
may be helpful. Though this is the ex- 
perience of a large city church there are 
many possibilities suggested by it for the 
smaller church, or for groups of such 
churches in the smaller communities. 

Wesley Church, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, is equipped with a complete print- 
ing department known as the Wesley 
Press, with press, type, cases, and the 
like. This department not ony does all 
the printing of the church, in commer- 
cial values not far from $3,000 a year, 
but returns to the budget of the church 
$1,000 annually from the advertising in 
its church paper, in addition to doing 
all the printing of the church at a re- 
duction in cost, below commercial prices 
of at least 33%. 

Eight years ago, Wesley Church realiz- 
ing the need for some better and less ex- 
pensive means of printing than that of 
the commercial printer installed a print- 
ing multigraph. Upon this machine was 
printed a small, four page weekly paper, 
a Sunday bulletin, the Church Stationery 
and cards. An office worker, trained in 
multigraph work, operated the machine. 
The paper, being printed instead of mim- 
eographed was admitted to the mails as 
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Not only has the advertising of the 
church paper paid for the equipment in 
its first year’s use, but estimated in an- 
other way the church’s printing, esti- 
mated at not less than $3,000 annually 
in commercial terms has been done for a 
net of not more than $800. 

The heart of this plan is the Wesley 
Herald, a weekly four-page paper, car- 
rying a maximum possibility of 30 inches 
of advertising space, three columns out 
of the twelve in the paper. This adver- 
tising is sold at a price of $1 an inch per 
insertion and is restricted to a single ad- 
vertiser in the same line. Each ad is 
moved weekly so there are no preferred 
positions in the paper but each adver- 
tiser in turn has the choicest place. Mat- 
ter is changed quarterly if desired, more 
frequently upon special arrangement. 
This advertising is not the usual charity 
contribution but real advertising and so 
regarded by the advertisers. A slight ef- 
fort from time to time by the commit- 
tee of laymen in charge is sufficient to 
keep the advertising columns filled. The 
advertised lines are those which have di- 
rect appeal to the readers of the paper— 
cruggist, market, furniture, dairy, laun- 
dry, jewelry and watch repair, coal, flor- 
ist, furniture and piano moving, sta- 
tioner, real estate, business school, insur- 
ance, gas and oil, tire service, undertaker. 

This paper is the chief publicity me- 
dium of the church. It is edited by the 
pastor, used as the promotion means for 
every succeeding item in the church pro- 
gram. It also serves to place before the 
membership of the church from time to 
time general church information con- 
cerning the denomination, its benevo- 
lences, matters of interest in the city and 
parish. The personal columns, limited 
to the news of the sick, the changes of 
address, new members, baptisms, mar- 
riages, funerals and those personal ref- 
erences which help to keep the large 
membership in touch with friends, as 
well as use this means to pay due praise 
where due. The paper is issued on Fri- 
day and is in the hands of the member- 
ship on Saturday with full information 
concerning the Sunday services. No sin- 
gle means so binds together this parish 
and serves its corporate interests as this 
paper. W.th a circulation of 1,500 its 
readers number close to 5,000, the basis 
for its advertising. 

In addition to the paper a Sunday cal- 
endar of four pages is printed weekly, 
with order of service, brief chronicle of 
the appointments for the week and nec- 
essary special promotion. Each week the 
promotion of the various church organi- 
zations and their activities calls for 
cards, posters, tickets, letters, etc. These 
are printed at a slight advance beyond 


actual cost, so serving the organizations’ 


as well as the church. During a recent 
evangelistic campaign this department 
turned out 40,000 pieces of printed mat- 


ter, ranging from large two-color win- 
dow posters to song sheets, decision and 
prayer cards, distribution dodgers for 
special meetings. The convenience of 
having a press at instant’s use made pos- 
sible printing in emergencies which 
would have called for three days time if 
done at a commercial establishment. 


It has been found that linotype com- 
position for the weekly paper is cheaper 
and more satisfactory than hand com- 
position, but in the same way it has been 
discovered that hand composition is 
cheaper than linotype for the smaller de- 
mands of the church calendar. Paper 
is purchased in wholesale quantities, cut 
to required sizes. The church office han- 
dles the proof reading and the printer is 
considered a regular member of the 
church staff, sharing in the staff meet- 
ings and weekly devotions. A number of 
monographs have been issued from this 
press relating to various matters of in- 
terest in this church, its service, its 
building, its financial methods. These 
are sold at a nominal price to cover cost 
oi printing. 

Perhaps it might be asked what is the 
possibility of the smaller church using 
such an equipment. The answer is what 
has been done in the way of training 
young people for service. A High School 
boy, with natural mechanical aptitude 
was trained as a pressman in the space 
of a few months and in times of special 
stress helps in that way. Hand compo- 
sition is easily taught and is an inter- 
esting field of service both for boys and 
girls. With a skilled printer to help it 
would be easily possible to train a group 
of young people to do all the simple op- 
eratings of setting type, make up, and 
operation of press. The cost of equip- 
ment could easily be cut to a sum of 
$750, which distributed over a period of 
several years would pay for itself in the 
printing which is now done even by the 
comparatively small church. 

The frequent solicitation on the part of 
smaller churches for assistance in print- 
ing ways points the possibility of the 
combining of the churches of a town, 
even of a village in such an enterprise, 
restricting the printing to church uses so 
that the friction in any competition with 
commercial establishments might be 
avoided. A church paper serving such 
a group of churches would at once serve 
a sufficient constitutency to make its ad- 
vertising of value and such a medium 
might be a valuable aid toward unifying 
the religious effort of the community. It 
would be necessary to definitely fix edi- 
torial and management responsibility but 
the service rendered would make it of 
unquestioned value. 

One of the valuable pointers in con- 
nection with such papers is the com- 
bining of its subscription with the pledge 
for church support. Following’ the 
method of the Anti-Saloon League in in- 


cluding a subscription to its propaganda 
organ in all pledges made, every pledge 
to the church budget may become auto- 
matically a bonafide subscription to such 
a paper which the postal authorities re- 
quire for admission to the mails. Such 
inclusion is stated in a paragraph like 


this: 

“Of which (referring to the pledge 
toward church support made in pre- 
ceeding paragraph) the sum of 
shall be for the payment of my 
yearly subscription to the WESLEY 
HERALD” 

This paragraph makes all appeal for 


subscription to such papers unnecessary 
and makes every subscriber to the 
church automatically a subscriber to the 
paper. It is more difficult to sell such 
a subscription, even for a nominal sum, 
than a much more expensive proposi- 
tion and since its value is the service it 
renders to the entire parish this conven- 
ient method realizes upon its full possi- 
bilities with the very minimum of diffi- 
culty. It is wise to make the required 
subscription approximately the postage 
cost for the year of the paper and the 
church treasurer is required to keep a 
separate account for this purpose so 
keeping faith with the postal authorities. 

In this day when church calendars and 
even church papers may be secured 
through church publicity bureaus and 
such companies as the Church World 
Press Inc., Auditorium Building, Cleve- 
land, O., calling for the local printing of 
only one side, the finest of church papers 
and calendars are within the reach 
of even the smaller church. Wesley 
Church Office will be glad to send merely 
for the postage a printed list of the 
needed equipment for such a church 
press department. 








“Yes — the bee sings, I confess it — 
Sweet as honey — Heaven bless it! 
Yet hé’d be a sweeter singer 

If he didn’t have no stinger.” 

—James Whitcomb Riley. 
a * oa a 

“Yes, my friend, it was a bad sermon 
and that clergyman isn’t a clever man, 
and, no doubt, you could answer all his 
arguments; but, I pray you, desist from 
criticism and write yourself one sermon, 
or two, or for fifty-two Sundays in the 
year; and remember they must be deliv- 
ered to folk like yourself. Then start 
away again to criticize the clergyman if 
you like and if you can.”—H. R. L. 
Sheppard. 

a me co * 

“The crudest anthropomorphic image 
of a spiritual deity can scarcely be so 
wide of the truth as one conceived in 
terms of metrical equations.”—Edding- 
ton. 

oe a * ae 

“There was at length a great religious 
experience. It came in church. It came 
like a flash; it came to stay; it has been 
a permanent light. Religion in that mo- 
ment appeared to me to mean sovereign 
insight into life’s meaning, insight that 
generates power to overcome the world, 
the flesh and the devil. It gives a man 
a sun in the night and in the light.”— 
George A. Gordon, in “My Education and 
Religion.” 
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Anthems Of Petition 


By Rob Roy Peery, Salisbury, North Carolina 


Text: “Bow down Thine ear, O Lord, 
and hear me: for I am poor and needy.” 
Psalm 86. 

“Bow Down Thine Ear, O Lord,” by W. 
G. Owst (Schirmer, 10 cents) is of me- 
dium difficulty, with solo for tenor or 
soprano. 

A more difficult setting of this text is 
by Dr. Clarence Dickinson (H. W. Gray 
Co., 12 cents). It is scored for bass solo 
and mixed quartet in five-part harmony 
throughout, and should be sung a capella. 

An easy anthem on this text within 
reach of the average choir is by C. P. 
Morrison (White-Smith Co., 10 cents) 
which opens with solo for soprano. 


Text: “Have mercy upon me, O God, 
acccording to Thy loving kindness.” 
Psalm 51. 


“Have Mercy Upon Me,” by Harvey B. 
Gaul (Schirmer, 10 cents) is of medium 
difficulty and requires a good bass solo- 
ist. 

Text: “Hear me, O God, in the multi- 
tude of Thy mercy, in the truth of Thy 
salvation.” Psalm 69. 

“Hear Me, O God,” by J. Christopher 
Marks (John Church Co., 15 cents) opens 
with an extended solo for soprano or 
tenor. The choral part is short and not 
difficult. 


Bruce Steane has contributed a devo- 
tional setting of this text (John Church 





Mr. Peery, who is a musician, 
composer and writer on music is 
going to make some recommenda- 
tions to the readers of “Church 
Management” for choir anthems. 
Detailed information as to quality, 
publisher and price will make this 
a most valuable source of informa- 
tion to pastor and choir leader. 











Co., 15 cents) with solo for tenor voice. 
It is of medium difficulty. 

A further setting of this text, useful to 
the trained chorus, is by Moritz E. 
Schwartz (H. W. Gray Co., 15 cents). 
It is moderately difficult, with passages 
for solo quartet. 

Text: ‘Hear my cry, O God; attend 
my prayer Unto Thee, O Lord, do 
I lift up my soul.” Psalm 61. 

“Hear My Cry, O God,” arrangement 
by Clough-Leighter from music of Alex- 
ander Kopyloff (Ditson, 12 cents) pre- 
sents stirring musical content for the 
chorus choir. While the various parts 
are divided in places, it is not a difficult 
arrangement. There are no solo parts. 

A setting by Dr. Alfred Wooler (Ditson, 
12 cents) is an easy anthem combining 
quasi-recitative and lyric episodes, cul- 


minating in a broad and songful move- 
ment. 

Text: “Hear my prayer, O Lord, and 
let my cry come unto Thee. Hide not 
Thy face from me.” Psalm 102. 

“Hear My Prayer, O Lord,” by W. G. 
Owst (Schirmer, 12 cents) is an anthem 
of medium difficulty, without solo parts. 
It employs considerable canonic imita- 
tion, and therefore requires competence 
in the four parts. 

Of interest to the ambitious chorus- 
choir is William Berwald’s setting of this 
text (H. W. Gray, 20 cents). It is writ- 
ten for baritone and chorus with organ, 
and is moderately difficult. 

Many will be familiar with Mendels- 
sohn’s, “Hear My Prayer,” a difficult 
motett for soprano solo and chorus. 

Text: ‘Hear, O Lord, and have mercy 
upon me: Lord, be Thou my helper.” 

“Hear, O Lord,” by Michael Watson 
(Schirmer, 12 cents) is an effective but 
easy anthem, with soprano solo. 


Text: “Hear Thou our prayer, O 
Shepherd of Israel.” Adapted from 
Psalm 86. 


William Lester has contributed a 
churchly composition with his setting of, 
“Hear Thou Our Prayer” (Clayton F. 
Summy Co., 10 cents) which has solo for 
soprano or tenor. It is short and of 
medium difficulty. 

“Hear Thou My Prayer,” by Bernard 
Hamblen, (R. L. Huntzinger, Inc., 15 
cents) is a melodious anthem of medium 
difficulty, for chorus and solo quartet 
with organ accompaniment. 

“Lord, Hear my Voice,’ a further 
adaptation of this text, by Gordon Balch 
Nevin (White-Smith Co., 12 cents) is 
written for soprano and bass solo voices, 
with duet for tenor and bass. The choral 
parts are of medium difficulty. 








The God of the Preacher 


(continued from page 756) 


and unselfish—is the first firm footing I have in the 
region of religious thought; for I cannot dissociate the 
idea of a purpose from that of a Purposer; and I can- 
not but identify this Purposer with the Author of my 
being and the being of all things, and, further, I can- 
not but regard his purpose toward me as the unmistak- 
able indication of his own character. A righteous Be- 
ing is at the helm if there is a moral purpose underlying 
the course of things.” So Kant testifies: ‘“Two things 
fill my soul with awe: the starry firmament above me 
and the moral law within me.”’ 


This categorical imperative which is part of the 
preacher's Christian experience of God gives a new 
meaning to his life and a new empnasis to his preach- 
ing. It sharpens his words to a moral demand like 
that of the Hebrew prophets. God is at the heart of 
the moral law and his ministers must be there too. 


The God of the preacher is a God of love. He 
shares his life with needy men. He is the original 
“Great Heart.’’ None other ever so loved the whole 


world. The poor pray to him in their poverty. Little 
children strangely lisp his name. 


Men and women 


who have missed the mark in the solitude of their dark 
experience find him a God of infinite tenderness and 
understanding. Each one feels the warmth of his pas- 
sionate affection. Again and again we are driven to 
the conclusion that the way out is not the way of 
hatred, but the way of God—the path of love, the 
way of the Cross! God so loved that he gave! Hatred 
watched God in Jesus die on a skull-shaped hill. An 
hour of agonizing suffering and it was all over. But 
strange to say, it was not all over. To borrow the 
language of Rousseau, those pierced hands have lifted 
empires off their hinges, they have turned the stream 
of history out of its channel. They still govern the 
ages. For they are the hands of love! Love is at the 
heart of God and since He is eternal that which is at 
his heart is also eternal! 

One of our hymn writers very knowingly sings: 

“God is love; His mercy brightens 
All the path in which we rove; 
Bliss He wakes and woe He lightens: 
God is wisdom, God is love.” 

The God of the preacher is the God who unveils 
himself in Jesus. A beloved teacher of religion in our 
generation has said: ‘‘It is this Christ-like God to 
whom I pray, on whom I depend for reinforcement 
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and guidance, of whom I think as forgiving my sins 
and prompting every high impulse and holy resolve 
in me. I see His character in Jesus, and believe it is 
His purpose that the forces of nature and the wills 
of men should be made to accord with the aims for 
which Jesus lived and did.”’ 


This God is my God. This God may be your God. 

I find ‘‘the conclusion of the whole matter’ in Cath- 
erine Cate Coblentz’s ‘‘God.’’ This prophetess of to- 
day says: 


“God is beauty, 

God is love, 

God is understanding, 

God is quietness and rest, 

God is peace. God is the song of ecstasy, that bursts in the springtime; 
God is the blue of a calm day in summer. 

God is the faith that comes where there is no reason for faith. 
God is beyond all and in all. 

God is timeless, spaceless. 

God is all heights and all depths. 

God is law and the maker of law, 

God is the voice of a bell, the peal of a trumpet. 

God is simplicity, enveloped by us in complexity. 

God is perfection among imperfections. 

God is a perfect poem, 

God is God.” 





English Preachers and Preaching 
(continued from page 764) 


trading with that prejudice. ‘“‘It is the state of the at- 
mosphere,”’ he wrote, “‘it is the vibration all around 
. ... there are the real foes which I have to fight, and 
the auxiliaries to whom my Accuser makes his ad- 
vances.”” It is not Newman’s successors who make 
this complaint today, but Free Church ministers. 
There is what Newman called a ‘‘pre-possession’’ 
against us, and it is difficult for us to get our message 
across to more than a fraction of the population. 


For preaching with personal thought and daring 
in it I think I should put first W. E. Orchard. Un- 
fortunately Orchard has limited himself and his use- 
fulness by developing highly ritualistic services and a 
‘Catholic’ doctrine. He was trained for the Presby- 
terian ministry and served in it for some years. Then 
he passed to Congregationalism, and he is in a Con- 
gregational Church still; but the Congregational 
traditions are hard to find. The altar, the Eucharist, 
the vestments, would startle Congregationalists of 
Puritan ideas—and very often the preaching would 
startle them, too. But it is real preaching with plenty 
of thought and passion and appeal. What a pity 
that this Free-Catholic, who might have been one of 
the greatest religious influences in this generation, 
should stultify himself with such individualism! 
And what an extraordinary thing that the people 
who in Free Churches have developed ‘Catholic’ 
tendencies are the least capable when it comes to team 
work! 

It is a big jump from Orchard to Russell Maltby, 
but that is the next name I want to mention. Maltby 
is an unwesleyan Wesleyan who combines sound 
theology with good humour. There is always sub- 


stance in his sermons, but they are never dry. The 
student recognizes the scholar in the preacher, but the 
man in the street never complains that he is a high- 


brow or academic. There is sympathy with common 
folk as well as understanding of great books, and the 
result is preaching of a very high order. James Reid 
of Eastbourne has some of the same qualities, though 
without the touch of quaint humour. Reid makes 
you feel that he means business and can’t stop for any 
irrelevancies. Only a contemptible person could 
listen to him and think that it was a contemptible 
thing to be a preacher. 

Again it is a big jump to F. W. Norwood of the 
City Temple whose eloquence at times is amazing. 
Here it is not the outstanding intellectual power but 
human passion that draws people. He is a big 
brother, sane, generous, strong. He does not always 
‘get there.’’ Sometimes rhetoric takes precedence over 
logic; he has filled the Temple and is likely to keep 
it full. 

And now names begin to pour upon me to my 
confusion. There is J. D. Jones who does two men’s 
work without turning a hair and is always simple, 
direct, urbane. There is H. C. Carter who can rise to 
the highest heights, who does not argue or attempt 
any rhetorical tour de force, and who is at his great- 
est on such subjects as prayer, faith, goodness, love. 
There is S. W. Hughes who knows how to appeal to 
the crowd. And time would fail to tell of John A. 
Hutton and George Jackson and H. L. Simpson with 
their command of English literature; and Dinsdale 
Young with his old-time theology; and Herbert Gray 
and Rhondda Williams with their social sympathies; 
and many more representing different schools and 
types. If a dozen people made lists of the outstand- 
ing preachers of today they would certainly be 
marked by diversity rather than unanimity. And 
the list 1 make today might be very different from 
the list I should draw up in a year’s time. 

One thing at least keeps me from pessimism about 
our Free Church preaching—there is reality in it and 
a seriousness of purpose and an undoubted endeavour 
to deal with essentials. Catch-penny preaching has 
almost ceased to exist. Straining after effect is much 
less common than it was. A quarter of a century 
ago political prejudices were much in evidence: now 
they are conspicuous by their absence. “Twenty years 
ago the social Gospel was confidently proclaimed. 
Now we are trying to get deeper to the eternal veri- 
ties. ‘The trials and disappoinements of recent years 
have made us suspicious of paper schemes for reform- 
ing the earth, and made us think more of the evil of 
the human heart and the grace of God which is our 
ultimate hope. Outwardly we have less influence, 
and many folk would say that we have almost ceased 
to count in the life of the nation. But we are think- 
ing and praying and seeking the perennial sources of 
power; and no one need be hopeless of a ministry 
like that. 
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The Value Of An Addressograph 


By Ralph V. Gilbert, Fremont, Nebraska 


NE of the most useful tools of the 
O pastor is an addressograph. If 

you have only two or three hun- 
dred names on your mailing list, you 
can use an addressograph to advantage. 
And the larger the list, the more val- 
uable it becomes. 


The pastor of a church of from four to 
eight hundred members has forced upon 
him a great deal of stenographic work. 
Yet churches of this class rarely provide 
private secretaries, feeling that they can- 
not afford it. Consequently, a pastor will 
find his time taken up with purely rou- 
tine work. And it is here that an ad- 
dressograph will save precious hours. 

I. To begin with, an addressograph is 
valuable for the sake of addressing en- 
velopes, post cards, printed matter, etc. 
That is its primary function and it will 
well repay its cost for this single func- 
tion alone. In this connection, two 
things are to be observed, viz.: 

(1) The adressograph will accurately 
address anything committed to it. Ad- 
dressing letters, etc., by hand or by type- 
writer is not only a laborious process, 
it is an inaccurate way of doing. Given a 
list of only several hundred names, and it 
is humanly impossible to address every 
name. In spite of all precaution, some 
will be missed. 

(2) The addressograph will address his 
publicity matter at a time when it is 
most convenient. This is an exceedingly 
important item. The pastor can prepare 
his publicity for Rally Day, Every-Mem- 
ber Canvass, Evangelistic Services, etc., 
weeks in advance. He can sign his let- 
ters, fold them, address his envelopes, 
place the matter therein, and seal them. 
All this can be done before the actual 
work of the occasion begins. Then, when 
he is at his very busiest, all he has to 
do is to take his printed matter to the 
post office and dump it in the mail. For 
there is a psychological time when 
printed matter should be sent out, for a 
given occasion. And that time usually 
comes when the pastor is most occupied 
with other work. 

II. In addition to all this, the addresso- 
graph will do many other things for a 
pastor, and do it at little or no cost. 
The first thing to do is to visit the lo- 
cal print shop and ask your printer for 
cardboard trimmings. Leave a standing 
order for it, if he happens to have none 
on hand. If you are a customer of his 
he will probably give you such trim- 





Cardboard trim- 


mings for nothing. 
mings will, of course, vary in size. Some 
may be the size of a postal card; some 


larger, some smaller. The size does not 
matter. Secure an abundant supply of 
such trimmings and store them away. 

Some day, for example, you will wish 
to put on a drive for attendance in your 
men’s class. Take out a supply of such 
trimmings and run them through your 
addressograph, printing on them the 
names of all your men. With these in 
your hand, you will go before your men’s 
class and parcel them out. “Who will 
take this name, and bring him to class 
next Sabbath?” Most men present will 
take one or more cards. Presto, you 
have launched a drive that is worth more 
than all the direct mail you can pos- 
sibly send out. And it has cost practi- 
cally nothing! 

The Lenten season may be at hand, 
or the time when you wish your men 
and women to do personal, evangelistic 
work. You have organized your evan- 
gelistic committee (or committees). You 
will now go over your mailing lists, pick 
out all the prospects for church mem- 
bership, run them through your addres- 
sograph. You appear before your com- 
mittee with a selected, hand-picked list 
of names. And these are distributed to 
the workers in the same manner. 

You can employ this method when 
your Every-Member canvass is to be 
made. In fact, the different uses are 
legion in number. The plan is simplicity 
itself. In each case you have a neat 
stack of cards, with the names neatly 
and accurately printed thereon. To do 
this by hand, would entail a great deal 
of time and effort. To hire it done, 
would entail considerable expense. The 
addressograph has done it for you in a 
few minutes, at practically no expense. 


There are many addressograph mod- 
els and they are all abundantly worth 
what they cost. The prices range from 
$12.50 up; the more you pay for such 
a machine, the more service you get. The 
writer receives no commission for sell- 
ing addressographs; he does, out of many 
years’ experience, heartily recommend 
their use. 





A CREED 


I believe in Human Kindness 
Large amid the sons of men, 

Nobler far in willing blindness 
Than in censure’s keenest ken. 

I believe in Self-Denial, 
And its secret throb of joy; 

In the love that lives through trial, 
Dying not, though death destroy. 


I believe in dreams of Duty, 
Warning us to self-control— 
Foregleams of the glorious beauty 
That shall yet transform the soul, 
In the godlike wreck of nature 
Sin doth in the sinner leave, 
That he may regain the stature 
He hath lost—I do believe. 


I believe in Love renewing 
All that sin hath swept away, 
Leaven-like its work pursuing 
Night by night and day by day: 
In the power of its remoulding, 
In the grace of its reprieve, 
In the glory of beholding 
Its perfection—I believe. 


I believe in Love Eternal, 
Fixed in God’s unchanging will, 
That beneath the deep infernal 
Hath a depth that’s deeper still! 
In its patience—its endurance 
To forbear and to retrieve, 
In the large and full assurance 
Of its triumph—I believe. 


—Norman McLeod. 





ADVICE TO MIMEOGRAPH USERS 


Ministers who are using the mimeo- 
graph in their church work should get in 
touch with the Lettergraph Sales and 
Service, New Castle, Indiana. Ask for 
suggestions for improving your mimeo- 
graphic work. This house specializes in 
this type of work and can be of great as- 
sistance to you. Ministers who may be 
contemplating the use of the mimeo- 
graph but who do not actually own one 
should ask for the special proposition 
whereby the minister can secure a Let- 
tergraph and 5,000 church bulletins free. 
It is a plan which has worked in hun- 
dreds of instances. 
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First Presbyterian 
Church, Kalamazoo 


Here, in one of the most imposing 
churches in this country, is another Four 
Manual and Echo Kilgen Organ whose 
artistic tonal qualities illustrate the supe- 
riorities of the outstanding Kilgen princi- 
ple. Its whole design and placement are 
based on a musical, rather than a mechan- 
ical formula; and its important details, 
instead of being made from stock parts, 
are designed especially for its environ- 
ment. The meticulous care with which 
Kilgen Organs are designed and built has 
earned their recognition as the standard 
of artistic excellence. 


GEO. KILGEN & SON, INC. 
4026 Union Blvd. - - St. Louis, Mo. 
NEW YORK 73'S Steinway Hall 
CHICAGO « « « Wrigley Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, 720 S. Broadway 


Kilaen 


@Mrqans 





Pipe Organ Builders for Three Centuries 





Interfaith Religious Education 


By J. H. Carpenter 





In many quarters there are indi- 
cations of increased cooperation 
among Catholics, Jews and Prot- 
estants. The Greater New York 
Interfaith Committee, comprising 
27 members, nine from each faith, 
work together, frankly admitting 
that there are differences in be- 
lief, but united in the conviction 
that New York needs religion. 
They are giving special attention 
to the religious education of young 
people, encourage week-day relig- 
ious education classes, in cocpera- 
tion with the public school teach- 
ers’ associations of the three faiths 
and the Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools. 











that when religion remained strong 
and pure the state was also strong, 
but as religion decayed the state tottered. 
Our own democracy cannot long endure 
without under-girding of the deep re- 
ligious sanctions upon which it is built. 
The very foundation principles of our 
democracy depend upon the moral and 
religious education must be four-fold. 
The problem of religion in the body 
politic becomes the problem of religion 
in education. It is a national issue and 
not a mere sentiment of one pious re- 
ligious enthusiast, or of one sect or creed, 
or of one faith. There must be a com- 
mon facing of the challenge, and co- 
operation among Jews, Catholics and 
Protestants. This interfaith cooperation 
is absolutely essential to the solution of 
the religious education problem in Amer- 
ica. It can be done in no other way. 


Tine has been the verdict of history, 


Cooperation in facing the problems of 
religious education must be four-fold. 

First: The home must cooperate with 
church and state to give the proper place 
to the ideals of democracy and religion 
in the educational experience of the 
child. It is not alone a question of Sun- 
day School or parochial school. Parents 
should see to it that the child is in at- 
tendance at religious instruction wher- 
ever it may be offered. Or if it is not 
offered the parent should demand that 
time and facilities are provided for such 
instruction. The home should be the 
center from which the demand comes. 


Second: The state should cooperate in 
developing the religious nature of the 


. child through the public school or allow 


the time necessary to aid the movement 
in every way possible. The wide spread 
system of week day schools of religion 
on public school time, the high schood 


credit for Bible study plan, and other 
programs indicate the interest in and 
attempt at solution of this problem. Un- 
doubtedly, no more pointed recognition 
of this need has ever been made than 
the statement included in the findings 
of the “White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection,’ sponsored by 
President Hoover. It was statement No. 
10 in the list of 19 points. It reads, 
“Every child should have some form of 
religious, moral and character training.” 

The third agency in this cooperative 
enterprise is the church. The church, 
and especially the Protestant church, 
must assume many times its present bur- 
den in the field of religious education, 
or else be content to “fall by the road- 
side” and wither to a mere shadow of 
its present self. Already the Catholic 
churches and the Jewish synagogues are 
putting millions into their religious pro- 
gram where the Protestants are groan- 
ing under thousands. They, too, must 
assume millions and really develop the 
program which will give adequate re- 
ligious education to childhood and youth 
and which will be made possible, yes, 
almost forced upon them, by the state 
and its public schools. The churches’ 
task in education looms larger and larger 
on the horizon. 

In the fourth place there must be co- 
operation between the three faiths. Each 
must be willing and ready to recognize 
and accept as valid the existence of the 
other, and then proceed in a cooperative 
manneer to organize its religious pro- 
gram. The state cannot deal with one 
faith or group. All must be on the same 
level and receive the same benefits. This 
whole problem can never be solved until 
the faiths get together and approach the 
state on a common ground and stand- 
ard. Nor is this common ground so hard 
to find, if we are thinking about the re- 
ligious education of childhood and youth 
and not theological differences. The one 
is a consuming task. The other is the 
province for each individual or group to 
work out for himself. 

In line with this, it is interesting to 
note such movements as the national 
conference of Jews and Christians which 
is a discussion body only and the inter- 
faith cooperation in the religious courses 
of the State University of Iowa or the 
Interfaith Forum in Cleveland. There is 
actually in existence in New York City 
“The Greater New York Interfaith Com- 
mittee.” At the present writing they 
have a budget which reaches into thou- 

(continued on page 773) 
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A Serap-Book Of A Non- 
Churchman 


By Herbert Winton Hansen 


HE minister had been called in to 

conduct the funeral service of an 

elderly man he had never known. 
It is a common experience for clergy- 
men and no service they are called upon 
to render is more difficult. How can one 
know what Scripture to read, what po- 
ems to quote, and what content to put 
into the prayer? Unless intelligent help 
comes from some discriminating person 
who knew the departed one, the service 
is apt to resemble the ship of a mariner 
attempting to sail without chart, com- 
pass, or light in the black night. 


What should the minister say upon 
this occasion? The surviving son was 
rather non-committal. The clergyman 
who had officiated at his mother’s fu- 
neral had said the wrong thing and too 
much of it. He wanted no repetition of 
that sort of thing. He said his father 
was a well trained mechanical engineer, 
who had had a fine home and was a 
lover of music, but had little use for 
the church, for he had felt that the 
church was not facing up to the real 
problems. He had liked the writings of 
Harry Emerson Fosdick because he 
thought they dealt with religion in an 
honest, intelligent way. Then as if on 
sudden inspiration the son said, 


“There is one thing that may help 
you. During father’s long illness he kept 
a scrap-book.” 

The minister took the book eagerly. It 
was a revelation. When he had finished 
looking it through he felt as if he had 
lived with the man during that long 
period while death was approaching. The 
book was composed entirely of clippings 
from newspapers and magazines. Most 
of them were full length articles. These 
excerpts scattered indiscriminately 
through the book grouped themselves 
under several main headings which in- 
dicated the interests of a man looking 
death in the face. 

There were several clippings on “Re- 
form in the Roman Catholic Church.” 
One was the New York Times’ review 
of E. Boyd Barrett’s “While Peter 
Sleeps.” The man had been brought up 
by Jesuits as a boy, had revolted from 
Romanism, but was interested in its re- 
form. There were many scientific ev- 
cerpts. He had _ been scientifically 


trained and kept an alert interest in 
that realm until his death. There were 
articles on the balance of energy in the 
universe, on cosmic dust, and several on 
relativity. There were articles on the 


home. He had had a beautiful married 


life. 


But it was his religious interest that 
was most astonishing. There were a 
number of clippings on immortality, 
ranging all the way from reviews of 
books on spiritualism and psychic phe- 
nomena and articles of Sir Oliver Lodge 
to reports of sermons on the subject. He 
could not face death without thinking 
of it, and seeking for light on the mys- 
tery. 

Then there were a number of articles 
on the relationship between science and 
religion with the general content of 
making religion square with science but 
acknowledging that science could not 
solve the riddle of life and the universe. 
Pencil questionings on the margins of 
easy conclusions as to science’s ability 
to decrease the mystery were very re- 
vealing. There was a review of White- 
head’s “Process and Reality” with a place 
for God in the cosmos and with its con- 
tempt of easy materialism. The clipping 
had been read and reread. Only one 
clipping stood by itself. It was an ac- 
count of Henry Van Dyke’s seventy- 
seventh birthday and his reflections on 
life from the vantage of that milestone. 
One could almost see the man of seven- 
ty-five years squaring up his philosophy 
of life with that of Dr. Van Dyke. Two 
words were written in pencil in an un- 
steady hand on the cover of the book, 
“Faith” and “Understanding.” Who 
could wish for a finer revelation of the 
character, interests, and beliefs of a man 
than such a book as this revealed? 

One salient fact emerges. Here was a 


man who was deeply and genuinely re- ‘ 


ligious, but who was lost to the church. 
He belonged to that great multitude 
which is ever increasing—the folk who 
for want of a better name may be called 
the unconventionally religious. What 
might the church of Christ be if in some 
way it could win these folks into its 
fellowship! 

It is interesting to note that Jesus 
had two methods of approach to folk 
who were wistful about the eternal 
things of life. At least during the early 
part of his ministry he worked some of 
the time in conventional ways, preach- 
ing in the synagogues, keeping the 
feasts, gearing into the formal ways of 
the religion of his day. But a great 
deal of his effort was spent in another 
kind of program and with a type of 
people to whom formal religion makes 


no appeal. The church too easily labels 
these folk “irreligious,” “sinners,” “indif- 
ferentists.” In contrast with the smug 
compacency of the average church pro- 
pram toward the unconventionally re- 
ligious folk in the community Jesus went 
out after them with an informal tech- 
nique and dealt with their peculiar long- 
ings in an individual way. We hold 
them off by emphasizing our formal 
opinions. He won them by being in- 
terested in their reactions and trying to 
see their point of view. 

The church may yet have to lose 
itself in order to save its life, for one 
thing is certain. An ever increasing 
number of people who are genuinely re- 
ligious, almost wistful in their quest, are 
being lost to organized religion because 
the church doesn’t see their point of 
view excepting in a hostile way and has 
no workable technique for attracting 
them or holding them. Our programs 
of outreach and evangelization and our 
work-a-day church programs are some- 
times the very things that repel many of 
these folk. Our ministry to the conven- 
tional intelligence and more or less for- 
malized religious longings of the pious 
makes no appeal whatsoever to this great 
group. We are leaking at the top and at 
a rather rapid rate. The boys and girls 
who go to college and university from 
the church often never come back to 
organized religion. During four years 
their horizons widen. Their religion, 
while very real, becames very unconven- 
tional. The church for them seems not 
to be dealing with the essentials. The 
minister is so careful of what he says 
for fear of hurting some conventional 
soul that the process that is going on 
is similar to that of skimming off the 
cream in order to keep the skim milk 
in the jug. 

The church today needs an individual- 
ized, well thought out, unconventional 
technique for appealing to a great con- 
stituency which it should have and can 
have if it is willing to pay the price. 
It should think at least as much in 
terms of quality as quantity. 





Interfaith Religious Education 

(continued from page 772) 
sands of dollars, and a part time paid 
secretary. They are actually promoting 
surveys, week day schools of religion, 
high school credit for Bible study, and 
other programs on a cooperative basis. 
It was not theory and discussion with 
them, but actual practice. This very co- 
operation, which is essential to the total 
program, is actually being carried on. 
The committee of 27 members, with equal 
representation for Catholics, Jews and 
Protestants, has received recognition 
from the public authorities of New York 
City, which no one faith could have re- 
ceived alone, and for which, indeed, each 
individual group would not have dared 
to ask. 
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A New Idea 





SERMON 
HEARTS 


In Homiletic 


Books 


HE editor of Church Management has selected 

one hundred and fifty great sermons, studied them, 
analyzed them, compressed them in small space and 
put them in a single volume, carefully indexed for 
reference and study purposes. 


A Book of Many Uses 


As a Commentary. The sermons are arranged in Biblical 














order, ranging from Genesis to Revelation. You can in- 


stantly locate any text in the volume. 


As a Study of Preaching. Preachers of the past and present 
Moody, 
Jowett, Brent, Jefferson, Norwood, Buttrick, Lee, Dawson, 





are here. Wesley, Newman, Brooks, Beecher, 


Chappell, Bratcher and dozens of others. 


Sermon Subjects. Glance at the topical index shows the 





themes preachers have used. 


Special Days. There is a special index table making recom- 


mendations of sermons for special days of the Church, com- 





mencements, ordinations, funerals and other occasions. 


Quotations. Many striking quotations from the original ser- 





mons have been left verbatim in the analyses. 


Published May 15 


One hundred autographed copies available 
Please specify if you desire one of these 





USE THIS COUPON 








CHURCH WorLD Press, INC. 
Auditorium Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


WESLE 


SERMON 
HEARTS 


Enclosed find $2.00. Please send me, 
at once, copy of SERMON HEARTS by 
William H. Leach. 


1) Check here if you desire autographed 
copy. 


























DEDICATION OF A BULLETIN 
BOARD 


As Used at the First Baptist Church, 
Woburn, Massachusetts, Evan J, Shear- 
man, Minister 


Pastor. “Give ear, O ye heavens, and I 
will speak; and hear, 
O earth, the words of my mouth. 
My doctrine shall drop as the rain, my 
speech shall distil as the dew, as the 
small rain upon the tender herb, and 
as the showers upon the grass: 
Because I will publish the name of the 
Lord: ascribe ye greatness unto our 
God.” Deuteronomy 32: 1-3. 
“Declare ye in Judah, and publish in 
Jerusalem: and say, Blow ye the 
trumpet in the land: gather together, 
and say, assemble yourselves.” 
Jeremiah 4: 5. 


“Ye are the light of the world. A city 

that is set on an hill cannot be hid. 

’ Neither do men light a candle, and put 
it under a bushel, but on a candle- 
stick; and it giveth light unto all 
that are in the house. 

Let your light so shine before men, 
that they may see your good works, 
and glorify your Father which is in 
heaven.” Matthew 5: 14-16. 

(The Congregation will rise) 


Pastor. From without and above comes 
to man the call to worship God, and 
from deep down in man’s heart rises 
the response. Let this Bulletin remind 
men of the object of worship, and in- 
vite them to share the blessings of 
worship in the house of God. 


People. Amen. 

Pastor. Not unto themselves should men 
live. For God and humanity should 
they bend their efforts remembering 
well the “Eleventh Commandment” re- 
specting love to God and one’s neigh- 
bor. Let this Bulletin from time to 
time reveal that Christians are en- 
gaged unselfishly in the service of God 
and man. 

People. Amen. 

Pastor. Together are worthwhile aims 
achieved as this present work testifies. 
Endearing and enduring is the fellow- 
ship of a common task. So, too, is the 
fellowship of recreation and pleasure. 
Let this Bulletin declare that only to- 
gether in well-balanced activity can 
each realize his fullest, highest self. 

People. Amen. 

Pastor. Let us pray. (Offers prayer.) 
(The Congregation will be seated after 

prayer.) 





A MONUMENT TO WORKERS 


In San Francisco there is a monument 
that impresses me very much. It is on 
a corner of Market Street, where an- 
other street runs in at an angle and so 
makes a little open space. It has a 
granite base, and on this there are per- 
haps five figures, all in bronze. They 
are life-sized figures of men, working 
with some machinery—a huge _ steel 
punch, with wheels and shafts and pul- 
leys lying around, as if it were the floor 
of a foundry or a machine shop. 

The figures are fine, strong ones; the 
muscles of the men stand out. But these 
men are also thinking about what they 
are doing, they understand their work 
and are putting themselves into it. And 
on the base of the monument it says, 
“Dedicated to Mechanics, by James 
Mervin Donahue, in memory of his 
father, Peter Donahue.” 

Carl S. Patton in Two-Minute Stories; 
Willett, Clark & Colby, Publishers. 
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Making Progress In Summer Months 


oye HURCHES go on summer schedule tomor- 

row. There are plans for union services and 

temporary closing of some pulpits.” These 
lines appear in a metropolitan daily, and many 
people take this sort of thing for granted. But 
many ministers and churches are facing the sum- 
mer months in 1931 with well defined programs 
for a constructive ministry. 


One thing seems to be taken for granted. A 
summer ministry to be effective need not be the 
same type of program that the church has for 
other months. It certainly is no sign of retreat 
to study the offensives of materialism and then 
plan to meet that even though it may differ from 
the program for the balance of the year. 


Daily vacation Bible schools have an increas- 
ingly important part in the plan of the summer. 
These offer a program of religious education with 
some recreational features which must be recog- 
nized as a vital part of the educational program. 
But the wise church not alone plans its education- 
al program for the summer, but also the pulpit 
program. If the minister is away it features the 
guest speaker who will preach each Sunday. 


Here are several announcements which reached 
the editor’s desk a year ago which show how 
churches are presenting the worship programs. 
The First Baptist Church of Seattle, Washington, 
made its announcement in the form of a four page 
letter. The first page contained the pastor’s pas- 
toral letter regarding the importance of the sum- 
mer worship program. The inside pages pre- 
sented the names and photographs of the preach- 
ers who would be the guests of the church in the 
vacation period. The fourth page carried an an- 
nouncement regarding the church school. 


In Van Wert, Ohio, two churches, the Presby- 
terian and the Methodist, united during July and 
August. A four page announcement went to the 
members of the congregations regarding the plan. 
This folder gives full details of the plan and espe- 
cially stresses the services of worship. 


“We are sure that the delightful fellow- 
ship, the uplifting hymn singing, the beauti- 
ful music and the helpful sermons will make 
you desirous of attending all these summer 
worship services.” 


Under this plan each minister and choir gets a 
month’s vacation, but the services carry on. 

Grace Congregational Church of Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, had the audacity to announce 
“Six Forward Sundays” for the vacation season. 
Attendance standards were set for each Sunday, 
special publicity was planned, a thermometer was 
used to register attendance, and special appeals 
were made to automobile users to bring people to 
the services. Various Sundays were assigned to 
organizations in the church for promotional 
effort. 

While these are suggestions which will help 
other churches in planning their summer pro- 





grams, perhaps a couple of suggestions will not 
be out of the way. The first is that as many of 
the activities which require individual effort be 
curbed as possible. It is not necessary that every 
organization in the church feel that it must carry 
on during the warm months. Even church work- 
ers gain courage with a summer opportunity for 
relaxation. The second suggestion is that the 
necessary services which are held be given every 
assistance of wise planning and publicity which 
are possible. This is very essential. Tell about the 
guest preachers. Make their coming an event. Plan 
attractive services of worship. Have good music. 
Put the stamp of quality on every thing which is 
done in the summer months. This will make the 
vacation weeks stand out in your year’s program 
and will pay big dividends in loyalty. 





A Denomination Peers Into 


Parish Difficulties 


HERE was a most interesting report made to 

the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 

Church in the U. S. A. It was a report on 
Vacancy and Supply but dealt largely with the 
reasons for unrest among the clergy. It gets so 
close to the actual facts that one might imagine 
that it originated in the pages of Church Man- 
agement. We have always insisted that parish 
administration and the handling of volunteer 
workers is a task requiring considerable skill. 
But as a rule great religious bodies have preferred! 
to debate on the causes of war and prohibition. 


The committee gave five major reasons for un- 
rest in the local parish. 


1. Trouble about building programs. 

2. Deficits blamed on the pastor. 

3. Bad financial methods. 

4. A dictating family. 

5. Session member a trouble maker. 

Under this latter item there is reference to the 
fact that the spiritual heirs of Diotrephes are still 
wre on their father’s business in the modern 
church. 


Church Management made this analysis many 
years ago. The first issue of this magazine was 
published for October, 1924. The leading editorial 
was entitled “The Why of Church Management.” 
A few quotations from that editorial are inter- 
esting. 


People belong to a church today, not merely 
to listen while the preacher worships; they 
go to church to be used in the name of the 
Church. The successful minister is the man 
who sits in this beehive of spiritual labor, 
not as a “boss” or “director,” but as a leader 
of men in their spiritual activities. 

The men in demand in the Church, today, 
are not execlusively the orators and the 
scholars; they are the men who can organize 
parishes and make the Church a living 
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agency in the building of the Kingdom of 
God. 


The old minister worked with words; and 
there is a fascination in that. The new min- 
ister deals with men—personality—the most 
fascinating product of God’s universe. The 
minister who can put men to work wins. 


Readers of Church Management know that we 
have pretty consistently stuck to this policy 
through the years. We have dealt with building 
programs and have an experienced adviser in 
building on our staff. We have almost majored 
in church finance. We have repeated given ar- 
ticles on practical psychology to help the min- 
ister in his problems of personal leadership. 


Perhaps we analyzed the need fairly accurately. 
We were glad to hear this committee say so. 





Sermons Aren’t Made, They Grow 


OR some years I have been an omnivorous 
F reader of sermons. In the editor’s chair of a 
publishing house necessity compelled the 
reading of an average of two volumes per day. 
Since that time I have probably dropped to two 
volumes per week. At the same time, with edi- 
torial duties it has been a pleasure to help shape 
other sermons from time to time to retain the 
homiletic mind. 


One of the most common errors about sermons 
is that the minister originates or creates them. 
I am sure that this is false. The minister is 
merely the soil in which the seed grows to matur- 
ity. The minister’s preparation should consist in 
making himself, physically, spiritually and men- 
tally, the right type of soil for the proper growth. 
Great ideas and great sermons are not going to 
spring from slovenly minds or indifferent spirits. 


In a lecture which appears in the volume Con- 
temporary Preaching, issued by the Abingdon 
Press, Raymond Calkins has some words of wis- 
dom regarding this growth. We will quote a few. 





A preacher, therefore, will do well to let 
his sermon subjects rest and give them time. 
The idea comes to him and he lays it away. 
He does not at once manufacture a sermon 
out of it. He puts it in the soil of his mind 
and lets it alone. From time to time, ideas 
germane to it, illustrating it and amplifying 
it, occur to him and he puts them away with 
it. Then slowly it grows and matures until 
one day it is ready. Then the preacher can 
let it alone no longer. It calls out to him 
and says : “I must be heard.” 


Ministers who fear the use of mechanical helps 
in sermon growth might do well to make this test 
of the ideas offered. If the mechanical helps 
really stimulate the growth of the idea to its 
maturity, conserving all that is vital, such helps 
may well be commended. Any system to preserv- 
ing the illustration that it may not be lost is 
surely to be commended. Any method of study 
which cultivates the soil in which the seed is 
growing is certainly worth while. 


The best mechanical help I know of to aid the 
growing process is The Sermon Builder, manu- 
factured and sold by the publishers of this maga- 
zine. All of the elements of growth are con- 
sidered in this device. It allows for the element 
of time. It preserve quotations and illustrations. 
It plans for orderly development of the theme. If 
you are not familiar with it, it would be well to 
a a descriptive circular to see just what it 
offers. 


If a sermon really grows, about the poorest 
way to get one ready for the pulpit is to think of 
a theme Monday morning and plan to have a 
complete sermon by the following Saturday night. 
The best sermons have been growing for years. 
The author of them is conscious of their maturing 
power. There will be some “pot boilers” forced 
in to meet exigencies. That is almost inevitable. 
But the making of these “pot boilers” is not the 
great task of the preacher. The cultivation of the 
germane ideas growing to maturity is his big 
task. It is to that which he will consecrate 
himself. 





Psychiatry And The Pastor 


helpful. It is clear and nontechnical in lan- 
guage. 

The Nervous Housewife, by A. Myerson. Bos- 
ton, Little Brown & Company, 1920. $2.25. Both 
in the field of sex adjustments and of mental 
difficulties the minister needs to know something 
of the basic difficulties of the type of woman 
treated so sympathetically by Dr. Myerson. His 
penn based on a large amount of clinical ma- 
erial. 


ERE is a selected list of books 
H dealing with family and sex prob- 

lems which are recommended in 

the volume, “The Minister and 
Family Troubles,” by Elizabeth Anthony 
Dexter and Robert Cloutman Dexter, 
published by Richard R. Smith, Inc. We 
reproduce it by special permission of 
the publisher. The Church World 
Press, Inc., publishers of this magazine, 
will be glad to send you any or all of 
these books upon receipt of the price. 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 


Parents on Probation, by Miriam Van Watetfs. 
New York, New Republic, Inc., 1927. $1.00. Miss 
Van Waters’ experience has been mainly with 
the problem child in court but the problems 
which are exaggerated there are in essentials 
the same as those of other children who do 
not get before the courts. A delightfully writ- 


» 


ten discussion ‘‘of the sins of omission and com- 
mission in parents’ attitude toward and treat- 
ment of children.”’ 

Wholesome Parenthood and Wholesome Child- 
hood,”” by Ernest R. and Gladys H. Groves. Bos- 
ten, 1929, 1924, Houghton Mifflin. $2.00 each. 
Both these books are popularly written discus- 
sions of the difficulties and relations between 
parents and children. Both authors are trained 
psychologists as well as practical parents and 
their suggestions are valuable. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


The Normal Mind, by William H. Burnham. 
New York, D. Appleton & Company, 1924. $3.50. 
Dr. Burnham's treatment of the function of 
mind and the way minds work is still a classic 
in the field of mental hygiene. It contains an 
excellent bibliography. 

A Present-Day Conception of Mental Disorders, 
by Charles Macfie Campbell. Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press, 1924. $1.00. Ministers 
more frequently than they realize have to do 
with cases of mental disorder, either fully de- 
veloped or incipient. This little book by one of 
our leading practicing psychiatrists will be very 


SEX, MARRIAGE, AND THE FAMILY 


Sex and Civilization, by Paul Bousefield. New 
York, E. P. Dutton & Company, 1925. $5.00. A 
stimulating discussion of woman’s place in so- 
ciety. The thecretical basis is sometimes open 
to question, but for the general point of view it 
is unexcelled. 

Sex Education, by Maurice A. Bigelow. New 
York, Macmillan Company, 1916. $1.60. An 
older book than some of the others but still the 
best treatment of methods and problems of sex 
education. It is written especially for educat- 
ors and deals more with the technique than 
with the material. 

The Sex Side of Life, by Mary Ware Dennett. 
Copies can be obtained from Mrs. Dennett, 81 
Singer Street, Astoria, L. I. A. brief pamphlet 
written by a mother for her sons. Gives with- 
out technical detail or unnecessary verbiage 
what adolescents ought to know about sex. 

Social Adjustment, by Robert C. Dexter, Ph.D. 
New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1927. Chapter 14 
of this book by one of the present writers gives 
in brief form the treatment of the modern prob- 
lems of sex and the family. It also gives a 
much more complete bibliography for those 
who wish to make a special study. 
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Little Essays of Love and Virtue, by Havelock 
Ellis. New York, Doubeday, Doran & Company, 
1922. $1.50. The Nestor of the English stu- 
dents of social hygiene in this book has com- 
pressed his philosophy of love. It was written 
originally for young people but is useful for all 
ages. 

Sex and Youth, by Sherwood Eddy. New York, 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1929. $2.00. 
This book has probably done more to spread 
and broadcast a wholesome knowledge of sex 
among the church people of America than any 
which has appeared in recent years. It is sci- 
entific but wholly free from technical detail. It 
is the book most widely used by ministers who 
contributed to the present study. 

Problems of the Family, by Wyllistine Good- 
sell. New York, Century Company, 1928. $3.50. 
A scientific and historical treatment of the 
background of family life. 

Factors in the Sex Life of Twenty-two Hun- 
dred Women. by Katharine Bement Davis. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1929. $3.00. A case 
study of both married and unmarried women. 
The best work available as to the influence of 
sex on a large group of normal women. 

The Marriage Crisis, by Ernest R. Groves. 
New York, Longmans, Green & Company, 1928. 
$2.00. A rather conservative discussion of com- 
panionate marriage and sex problems, well writ- 
ten and suggestive. 

What is Wrong with Marriage, by G. V. Ham- 
ilton and Kenneth MacGowan. New York, A. 
& C. Boni, 1929. $3.00. A case study of the ex- 
periences of two hundred married men and 
women. Valuable for its comments as well as 
material. 

A Plea for Monogamy, by Wilfred Lay. New 
York, Boni, Liveright, 1923. $4.00. One of the 
ministers who has done effective work in the 
field states that this is the best book he has 
seen on the entire subject. It is rather clumsily 
written but it is full of meat. 

Marriage Laws and Decisions in the United 
States, by Geoffrey May. New York, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1929. $2.50. A valuable hand- 
book for ministers, giving a digest of the mar- 
riage laws in each state of the Union. 

Marriage and the State, by Mary E. Richmond 
and Fred S. Hall. New York, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1929. $2.50. A thorough discussion 
of the relationship of law to marriage. Espe- 
cially valuable is the chapter dealing with the 
function of the minister. 

Sex and Commonsense, by A. Maude Royden. 
New York, Putnam’s, 1922. $2.50. A discussion 
of sex problems from the point of view of an 
able woman minister. 

Growing Up, by Karl de Schweinitz. New 
York, Macmillan Company, 1928. $1.75. A de- 
lightful account of the origins of life intended 
for young children. 

A Short History of Marriage, by Edward A. 
Westermarck. New York, Macmillan Company, 
1926. $3.50. This is the most authoritative 
work on marriage published in the English lan- 
guage. It is an abridgement of a much longer 
work. Despite its scientific language it is quite 
readable. 

Marriage in the Modern Manner, by Ira S. 
Wile and Mary Day Winn. New York, Century 
Company, 1929. $2.00. Charmingly written and 
very sensible discussion of modern family prob- 
lems. Used by several ministers. 

Ideals of Love and Marriage, by the Commit- 
tee on Marriage and Home. New York, Com- 
mission on the Church and Social Service, Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, 1929. 10c. The pre- 
liminary report of the Committee on Marriage 
end the Home of the Federal Council of 
Churches. 


JESUS, OUR CONTEMPORARY 


Nor is Jesus to me a figure of the past 
only; he is also a present Companion. 
Time scarcely enters into relationships 
such as men sustain to him. The light 
of a star in the evening sky may have 
left it centuries ago on its earthward 
journey, but we know it as part of to- 
night’s illumination. The light of Christ 
began to shine in our world with his 
coming, but it is a present guide to our 
path. Further, one who so fully shared 
God’s life then cannot be thought of as 
sharing it less fully today. That was 
Jesus’ own assured faith in the abiding 
life with God. In our fellowship with 
God we know ourselves in union with 
Jesus, just as in fellowship with Jesus 
we reach our closest oneness with God. 
Jesus remains our most significant con- 
temporary, mediating to men age after 
age his own life with the Father. 

Henry Sloane Coffin in Ventures in 
Belief, edited by Henry P. VanDusen; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


SAVE and DEPOSIT JUST A 
FEW CENTS A DAY 


RESULTS— 
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No trouble, No postage. 
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The Church 


A Free Pulpit In Action, edited by 
Clarence R. Skinner. The Macmillan 
Company. 328 pages. $2.50. 


A Free Pulpit In Action is composed of 
a series of seventeen addresses delivered 
in the Community Church of Boston. 
This church, instead of inviting one min- 
ister to its parish, adopted the policy of 
bringing in specialists in their line so 
that its pulpit could represent a wide 
range of interests. A glance through the 
index of subjects shows that this objec- 
tive has been met. The following samples 
gives one the idea of the range of sub- 
jects discussed: “The Advance of 
Humanism,” John H. Dieterich; “Is Pro- 
hibition a Failure?” Irving Fisher and 
Julian Codman; “Paganism in Christian 
Lands,” Francis J. McConnell; “What 
Constitutes a Healthy Mind?” Clarence 
R. Skinner; “Life and Conduct,” J. 
Krishnamurti; “A Doctor Looks At Sin,” 
Albert Warren Stearns. 


The Community Church of Boston is 
the outgrowth of an attempt to answer 
the negative criticism of the church by 
“building a new kind of church adapted 
to the new age, thus creating a demon- 
stration center that will prove what can 
be done by radical reconstruction.” Each 
address is followed by a forum. The 
questions put in the forum seem to indi- 
cate that this type of pulpit makes an 
especial appeal to two classes of people, 
those whose concern with religion is pri- 
marily intellectual and those who are 
hostile to organized religion. The at- 
tempt to adapt religion to such people, 
however desirable and necessary it may 
be, is fraught with danger. The tempta- 
tion is to carry “radical reconstruction” 
to the point where religion dissolves into 
ethics. To be sure religion which can 
command respect must eventuate in 
ethics. But that is a very different thing 
from substituting ethics for religion. This 
book gives you the impression that this 
church is more interested in ethics than 
in religion. 


We may frankly admit that a strong 
emphasis in religion upon ethics is over- 
due. We have had too much of religion 
divorced from morals. We find our- 
selves in sympathy with those who seek 
te correct this distortion of religion. It 
is encouraging to know that there are 
institutions which are setting in motion 
movements and influences which will re- 
sult in pushing the church out into a 
neglected but legitimate sphere of its 
activity. Such addresses as make up 


this book will serve in this direction. ' 
They will stretch the mind of the relig- 
ious worker and enlarge his conception 
of the arena in which religion is to dis- 
play its powers. 


£4 ——_———~ 
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A Department of Service 


This department of Church Management 
has a two-fold purpose of service. 


First, it desires to be of service to the 
publishers of religious books. Their con- 
tribution to the welfare of organized 
Christianity cannot be estimated. In periods 
of business depression and high publishing 
costs we believe that the publishing houses 
should have the encouragement of every 
minister. Their work makes the propaga- 
tion of Christian knowledge possible. 


Secondly, we desire the department to 
be of service to each reader. For this rea- 
son we give fair and unprejudiced reviews 
of all religious books published. In ad- 
dition we are always ready to advise and 
recommend volumes dealing with any par- 
ticular subject in the field. If you do not 
find books on the subject which interest 
you in the review columns, drop a request 
to this department for a list of additional 
titles. 





Nevertheless one wonders if such a 
pulpit could long endure if it were envel- 
oped in an atmosphere divested of the 
influences of evangelical religion. We 
all feel the importance of the fruits of 
religion, but before you can have the 
fruits of religion you must have the 
roots of religion. Religion, we have long 
since heard, is the life of God in the soul 
oi man. It is that divine reference which 
has filled religion with its idealism and 
its dynamic. The pulpit of the Commu- 
nity Church of Boston, judging by these 
addresses, gives a minimum of stress to 
this Godward side of religion. The chief 
emphasis is on the manward reference, 
the moral implications of religion. It 
is not necessary to neglect man’s relation 
to God in order that we may make im- 
pressive the ethical content of religion. 
This savors too much of the wisdom of 
the man who killed the goose that laid 
the golden egg. 

C. R. B. 


The Conflicts of the Early Church, by 
W. D. Niven. Richard R. Smith, Inc. 
181 pages. $2.00. 


Dr. Niven, Professor of church history 
in Trinity College, Glasglow, surveys in 
this little volume the development of the 
Christian church during the first four 
centuries. Recognizing the formative in- 
fluence of creative personalities like Paul, 
Athanasius and others, the author 
chooses to emphasize rather the other 
chief factor in this development, i. e. the 
series of conflicts in which the church 
was involved. The conflicts discussed 
are those with Judaism, the Roman state, 
paganism and the mystery religions, 
Gnosticism, the views of Marcion and 
Cyprian toward the Old Testament, 





Montanism, and third century controver- 
sies over the Godhead and the Trinity. 


Two common extremes in the treat- 
ment of early church history are avoided 
in this book. One is the “Back to the 
primitive church” approach. Such an 
attempt on the part of modern Chris- 
tians is characterized by the author as 
“all fatuous and futile,” and he cites 
ample evidence to support these strong 
terms. The other is the notion that the 
development which took place was all 
implicit in the beginning and not only 
inevitable but right. Dr. Niven recog- 
nizes that controversy corrupted the 
church but he also points out that “The 
great marvel of the church’s history has 
been that, however corrupt the church 
might become, she retained within her- 
self the power of self-purification.” 


Uninteresting and technical material 
has been wholly eliminated from the 
text. The style is simple, very lucid and 
concise. Extreme views are not only 
avoided but sometimes effectively ex- 
posed. The moral teaching of Chris- 
tianity was in few, if any, points new or 
unfamiliar to the so-called pagan world. 
“Christianity did not so much introduce 
@ new morality as offer men an ability 
to keep the precepts they knew already”. 


For all who realize that an under- 
standing of what happened in those 
formative first four centuries of Christian 
history is invaluable to the adequate 
appreciation of both the New Testament 
and more modern developments of 
Christianity, this book is commended as 
a sound, well-balanced summary of the 
main movements of the period. 

A. E. L. 


Religions and Philosophies in the 
United States of America, by Julius A 
Weber. Wetzel. $2.50. 


In a melancholy volume draped in a 
black jacket the industrious Mr. Weber 
has gathered together official and semi- 
official statements of most of the Ameri- 
can denominations, near-denominations, 
cults and movements in the United 
States, ranging from a description of 
Presbyterianism by Dr. Mudge, stated 
clerk of the General Assembly to an 
exposition of the Jewish edition of Chris- 
tian Science. 


All statements have been printed as 
received without editing. All sense of 
proportion is lacking. The “School of 
Liveable Christianity” gets more space 
than do all the varieties of Methodism. 


The value of this book lies in its ex- 
position of what various freak faiths 
take themselves to be. It is good source 
material for the student of abnormal re- 
ligious psychology. 

J.R.S. 
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The Present and Future of Religion, 
by C. E. M. Joad. The Macmillan Co. 
310 pages. $2.00. 


The author of this stimulating book 
recognizes the impossibly large task to 
which its decidedly ambitious title would 
seem to commit him. He disclaims, how- 
ever, any qualifications or desire to write 
an exhaustive treatise. Classing himself 
as neither believer nor sceptic but rather 
an absorbed spectator, he sets out to fol- 
low his own interests wherever they may 
lead him in (1) an analysis of the con- 
dition of contemporary religion, (2) an 
explanation of the reasons for its ad- 
mitted decline and (3) an attempt to 
state the conditions under which funda- 
mental and indispensible religion will de- 
velop in the future. 


In the first section, the drift from, and 
the disintegration of, the churches is 
considered in the light of modern science 
and the modern temper. Fifteen years 
experience in lecturing on philosophy 
and psychology at the University of Lon- 
don provides the background for a pene- 
trating analysis that fairly bristles with 
positive suggestions for next Sunday’s 
sermon (although the author has no 
such intention!). Part II relates briefly 
how religion developed and what its 
fundamental elements are, judged from 
an essentially Christian standpoint. The 
concluding chapter embodies the convic- 
tions of the author concerning the future 
of religion. 


The religion preached by the churches, 
it is held, no longer satisfies the religious 
hunger of mankind. The religion of the 
future “must not teach beliefs about the 
nature of the physical universe which 
science has shown to be false” nor should 
it “teach as absolute truths dogmas 
which cannot be known to be either true 
or false, but which there is no reason 
to think true.” Fundamentalism and the 
bulk of dogmatic theology are doomed, 
“unless civilization is to collapse and 
the world to relapse into savagery.” 
The creed of the future will be 
frankly regarded as only a working hy- 
pothesis concerning (1) man’s relation 
to his fellows and (2) his relation to the 
universe as a whole. Yet it will not rest 
on the spiritual loneliness of the agnos- 
tic’s universe and the resultant moral 
irresponsibility, but on the religious con- 
ception of a goal and purpose for life’s 
pilgrimage which invest our highest 
faculties and noblest aspirations with 
cosmic significance and value. 


Despite the attempted neutrality of the 
author, here is actually a powerful apolo- 
getic for the old faith in the new world. 


A. E. L. 


Preachers and Preaching 


The Works of Martin Luther, Volumes 
III and IV. A. J. Holman Company. 
$3.00 each. 


Volumes one and two of this set have 
been on the market since 1910. The 
world war which cut off communication 
with Germany caused a delay in the pub- 
lication of other volumes. Now we have 
volumes three and four and other vol- 
umes will follow. 


There has been a distinct need for this 
authentic work of Luther. While those 
who have access to German literature 
have never suffered because of lack of 
material, ministers whose reading facili- 












It is not safe tc assume that Pans of the past is always dry and 

selected sermons by Wesley, Newman, 
Beecher, Jowett, Brooks, and other great preachers of their day prove 
this. And good preaching in our day is not limited to the pulpit 
utterances of Chappell, Newton, Morrison, Buttrick, Mackay, Royden, 
Stafford, and others whose sermon outlines also appear in Sermon Hearts. 
4 . All of the 150 sermon outlines, with texts ranging from Genesis to 
Revelation will be found useful,—as a study of regenerative preaching 
since the time of Wesley, as a Commentary, a study of Sermon Subjects, 
suggestions for Special Days, and a source of strikin 


uninteresting. The outlines o 


have been left verbatim in the analyses. 










teaching. . . 


Octavo. 


The Essentials of 
Leadership 


By Dr. Herman H. Horne 
N. Y. University 


Dr. Horne’s systematic, yet inspirational, 
treatment of the factors that make for 
leadership is unusually well done. Many 
interesting and useful facts concerning the 
three great human interests—morality, re- 
ligion, and education—are laid down, and 
forceful applications made of them. $1.00 


Summer Reading 


Studies In Power 
By Henry M. Edmonds 


Keen interpretations of the genius of power 
in the lives of Charlemagne, Vladimir, Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, Genghis Khan, Joan of 
Arc, Philip Il, Washington and Franklin, 
Lincoln and Lee, Roosevelt and Wilson. The 
book closes with excellent studies of Jesus 
and Paul. $1.75 


Christian Conquests 
By Robert M. Bartlett 


These ‘‘superb studies’ in spiritual victories 
will prove highly useful to preacher, teacher, 
and laymen in strengthening their own con- 
victions and the spiritual life of others. $1.25 


George Whitefield : 
The Awakener 


By Albert D. Belden 


So valuable and pertinent is this amazing 
biography, Premier Macdonald has contrib- 
uted a foreword. It is well illustrated, ex- 
ceptionally well written, and _ especially 
timely. A book for every preacher’s library. 

Octavo. $3.00 


New Books from CoKESBURY 


» « e Sermon Hearts... 


Compiled by William H. Leach, Church Management 


600-Word Outlines of the Notable Sermons of Our Da 
comprise this book of immediate and enduring usefulness. 


g quotations, which 
$2.00 


. The Teachings of Jesus. 


By Harvie Branscomb 


and of Yesterday 


William H. 
Leach 





Professor of New Testament, Duke University 


Dr. Frederick Lynch has this to say of Prof. Branscomb’s book: 
“In the course of these chapters there is hardly any problem 
facing us that is not brought up into the light of the Master’s 
. And how the world needs to ponder these teachings 
at just this time.” 


Ministers who periodically refresh their minds on the subject, 
laymen and church school teachers who wish to delve beneath the 
surface of the gospels—all will find this an exceedingly rich 
presentation of Jesus the teacher and the themes of his teaching. 


$2.50 


The Harvest and the 
Reapers 


By Harry Maurice North 


Dr. North’s book is for the preacher who 
wishes to be his own evangelist and for the 
layman who wishes to win others to Christ. 
It is at once a survey and a challenge; a 
need and a series of plans for its fulfill- 
ment. President Few of Duke University 
says, ‘“‘This is practical, fresh, and invigorat- 
ing, free from crude interpretations which 
mar so much evangelistic writing.’ $1.25 


Suggestions: 


Men Of The Great Redemption 
By William L. Stidger 


Through the telling of the “upper room” 
experiences of men prominent today in many 
walks of life, Dr. Stidger reminds the Church 
that its main function is to bring salvation 
to men and women as individuals. $1.50 


The Authority of Christian 
Experience 
By R. H. Strachan 


This is a notable contribution to religious 
thought and preaching. It deals ‘‘judi- 
ciously’” with The Authority of Christian 
Experience, The Authority of the Church, 
The Contribution of Science to Religious 
Authority, and The Authority of Jesus 


Christ. Octavo. $2.50 
The Religious Experience Of 
St. Paul 


By J. E. Rattenbury 


A notable setting forth of what happened 
when Saul became Paul, an illuminatin 
study of the great ethical and doctrina 
teachings of the Apostle to the Gentiles, 
and other chapters which add richly to our 
knowledge of Paul. Octavo. $2.75 
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NEW HARPER BOOKS 
For SUMMER 
READING 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL 


APPROACH TO 
THEOLOGY 


By WaLTER MARSHALL 
Horton 


Dr. Horton is recognized to- 
day as one of the ablest and 
foremost of American Theo- 
logians. In this book, the 
June selection of the Reli- 
gious Book Club, he carries 
on the discussions advanced 
in Theism and the Modern 
Mood. “Psychology is the 
Science which most nearly 
affects our deepest religious 
interest,” says Prof. Horton. 
Read this book to understand 
the modern apologetic. $2.50 


HYMNS in HUMAN 
EXPERIENCE 
By Witi1am J. Harr 


“A practical compendium, in- 
teresting, unique and help- 
ful,” says Dr. Earl E. 
Harper, an authority in this 
field. Dr. Hart is widely 
known as a collector of illus- 
trations for sermons and ad- 
dresses. His genius for 
illustrations is shown at its 
best in this book of 15 
stimulating, thought-provok- 
ing chapters. $2.00 


Morals of Tomorrow 


By Ratpw W. SocKMAN 


What the Christian Century 
calls the Book of the Year. 
$2.50 


Between Two Worlds 


By Daniet A. PoLInG 


A romance of Jesus, that Dr. 
Cadman terms, “Strong, true 
and manful.” $2.00 


The Unlocked Door 


By James BLack 
Thirty delightful children’s 
sermons by Scotland’s lead- 
ing preacher. $2.00 


The Nameless Longing 


By Husert L. Simpson 


The year’s best book of ser- 
mons. $2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
PUBLISHERS 





NEW YORK 








ties have been limited to the English 
language have been laboring under a 
handicap. The reviewer is not competent 
to pass on the accuracy of the translation 
but, inasmuch as each volume was care- 
fully read by Lutheran scholars before 
publication, would assume their accuracy. 


What one does get here is the original 
papers of Luther, in translation, together 
with interpretative notes of value. The 
notes are prepared by various scholars 
including Charles M. Jacobs, W. A. Lam- 
bert, Albert T. W. Steinhaeuser and 
others. In this day of social controversy 
it is very illuminating to be able to get 
the first hand opinions of Martin Luther 
on the Peasant’s Rebellion, education 
and kindred subjects. An invaluable 
reference set, we think. 

W. 4H. L. 


The Pull of the Invisible, and Other 
Addresses, by J. Stanley Durkee. Fleming 
H. Revell Company. 197 pages. $2.00. 


This is a volume of seventeen radio 
talks delivered by the author over the 
National Broadcasting Company’s system 
during the summer of 1930. The messages 
are not so much in the forms of sermons 
as they are little talks on various topics. 
Turning for instance, to chapter six, 
“Pilate’s Wash Bowl,” the reader is con- 
tinually challenged to be aware of the 
social problems of the times, but not to 
expect these conditions can be changed 
by the physical exercise of washing the 
hands. “We cannot shift our personal 
responsibilities. Pilate’s wash bowl has 
no service to render to modern society.” 


In the chapter, rather in the chat en- 
titled: “Rainy Days,” one is challenged 
to utilize rainy days in life to feed the 
soul with great thoughts, wholesome 
mirth and the sense of the presence of 
God. “If you were to ask me what, in 
my opinion, is the supremest thing in 
life, yielding the most joy, the most free- 
dom, the most success and the most 
satisfaction, I would say to you without 
a moment’s hesitancy, the personal 
friendship of Jesus Christ.” These are 
but two brief gems out of many. The 
chapters are short, not over nine or ten 
pages, therefore they make good devo- 
tional reading; just the thing for those 
few minutes before the table is spread 
with the evening meal. 

F, J. F. 


The Intolerance of Christianity, by G. 
Ray Jordan. The Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 160 pages. $1.50 


Rev. Mr. Jordan is no novice in author- 
ship. This volume consists of fifteen 
messages, the first of which gives the 
title to the book, and the rest of which 
are suggested by this one. These ser- 
mons are positive, clear cut in their pres- 
entation of the truths of Christianity, 
and vibrant with a mind which thinks 
and a heart which loves. 


Take for instance, the Intolerance of 
Christianity. Dr. Jordan rightly main- 
tains that in this age of excessive toler- 
ation our religion is still intolerant about 
certain matters. It dares to uphold its 
own distinctive mental viewpoint. No 
man who has discovered truth can be 
indifferent to truth. Neither can Christi- 
anity be indifferent towards morals. The 
highest and the purest, the altogether 
honest and righteous, is ever demanded 
by our religion. Not only so, but Christi- 
,anity is intolerant in regard to personal 
values. No man can be a follower of 
Jesus and prefer things to people. 


One strong chapter entitled, “The In- 
sane Paganism of War’ piles up argu- 


ment after argument on the futility and 
insanity of nations seeking to settle their 
differences upon the field of battle. It is 
a message surely pertinent to this par- 
ticular time. The author says: “War is 
not merely unchristian; it is the worst 
enemy the cause of Jesus Christ has 
today.” 


But the sermon which has the greatest 
appeal to me, personally, is “Right Atti- 
tudes towards the Church.” Criticism of 
the church may be in order, but it must 
come from people with a certain spirit, 
to be in order. “The only criticism which 
is going to help us very much is that 
friendly criticism spoken by men and 
women whose hearts beat with love and 
devotion to the cause of Christ and the 
church He loves.” “Acceptable criticism 
can come only from those who believe in 
this organization and use it for religious 
purposes.” 


The climax of this sermon may well 
be taken as the keynote of the entire 
series of messages. 

CO. HN. 


The Minister and Family Troubles, by 
Elizabeth Anthony Dexter and Robert 
Cloutman Dexter. Richard R. Smith, 
Inc. 97 pages. $1.25. 


The troubles referred to in the above 
book are found in the families of the 
parish, not in the minister’s own house- 
hold. This volume is a study of answers 
of a selected list of clergy as to their 
experiences in aiding in family troubles. 
The replies range all the way from the 
individual who thinks that it is a wise 
part of the pastoral policy to have little 
to do with such things to the man who 
feels that he is a qualified psychiatrist 
after Freud or Jung. 


The most interesting thing about the 
book is the evidence it produces that min- 
isters are taking seriously, as a part of 
their pastoral work, the adjustment nec- 
essary in homes of trouble. Most of the 
cases discussed are so called “sex cases.” 
There can be little question but that the 
minister who is fortified with the newer 
thinking in psychology and psychiatry 
can be a community asset. 


In the book we find the frank recog- 
nition that a large percentage of the dif- 
ficulties in life have their origin in sex. 
Most of the ministers who are quoted in 
this volume are way ahead of the Federal 
Council report on birth control. One 
goes so far as to say, “Do not hesitate 
to give serious inquirers your best knowl- 
edge regarding birth control, regardless 
of the law against it. The law is 
abominable and should be changed.” 

W. Hz. L. 


The Minister’s Week-Day Challenge, by 
Edwin H. Byington. Richard R. Smith, 
Inc. 229 pages. $2.00. 


This is the final volume in a trilogy 
by the professor of homiletics and litur- 
gics in the Gordon College of Theology 
and Missions. The first dealt with 
preaching; the second with worship; and 
this third volume deals with what con- 
cerns the minister in between Sundays 
aside from his preparation for preach- 
ing and conducting public worship. The 
author draws on a personal background 
of forty years’ pastoral service in varied 
types of churches and everything he 
writes is tested by this long practical 
experience. There is a note of fresh- 
ness and originality in the treatment 
of this week-day phase of the minis- 
ter’s work which is arresting. Dr. Bying- 
ton recognizes that in this modern day 
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**Preserves and Classifies the Minister’s Thinkings”’ 


The 
SERMON BUILDER 


The heart of it is a four page work- 
ing sheet 8%x11 inches. Pages one 
and four are used for sermon con- 
struction. Suggested themes are 
recorded, appropriate Bible verses 
noted and the ideas laid out as they 
come to mind. 


The inside pages provide the file 
for material. On page three there 
is a place for noting book and mag- 
azine references. A unique feature 
of that page, also is a vocabulary 


building column, where words ap- 


propriate to the theme are listed. 
For instance a Labor Day sermon 


should include terms which show 
familiarity with laboring condi- 
tions. Page three is reserved for 
pasting clippings. In one move- 
ment the clipping is permanently 
attached to the subject it illustrates. 
This one feature makes unnecessary 
clipping systems costing several 
times the cost of this sermon builder 
complete. 
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Front Pace. 


The Index 


There is a seven page index in the 
builder. Sermons are listed by sub- 
jects and indexed by number. Thus 
the first one in the builder will be 
number 1, the second, number two, 
etc. The minister will have at his 
finger tips complete information 
about all subjects under considera- 
tion for sermons. 
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Every item in this builder was se- 
lected for one purpose. The binder 
will last a life time. It is made of 
flexible kraft leather. No name or 
title appears on it, except the minis- 
Se eee ter’s own name if he desires it. There 
Le ewe es: are three rings which hold the work- 
—'  ——™ ing sheets securely. The paper is 
it~ pam cena punched so that all sheets lie flat, 
even when the working page is 
opened. 
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USE THIS COUPON 

















CHURCH WORLD PRESS, Inc. 
AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Enclosed find check for $3.90. 
Please send me one Sermon Builder 
complete. 


Prices 


The Sermon Builder (Com- 
plete) as described above, 
ee ee $3.90 


Additional Working Sheets, 
$1.50 per set of 52. Binder 
SEES G co wict sc nets ue $2.50 














If you want your name to appear 
on Binder, print it here and add 























, GON GIONS 6. cc cccce 25c fifty cents, or total of $4.40. 
Imprinting of name in sil- 
OU ie en a ae aries 50c 
Sample of Working Sheet 5c 
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Suggestions for 


Summer Reading 


* 
* Jesus The Son of God 


by Benjamin W. Bacon 
“Successfully clarifies the muddled 
thinking of most of us in regard 
to the comparative value of the 
sources of the New Testament.” 
—The Christian Century. $1.50 


Studies In Matthew 


by Benjamia W. Bacon 
“This book would seem to say 
all that can be said about that 
gospel from the modern ap- 
proach.’’—Gaius Glenn Atkins, 
The Homiletic Review. $5.00 


Conflicts In Religious 
Thought 
by Georgia Harkness 


““The best handbook for the study 
of theological questions that I 
kanow.’’—Ernest Fremont Tittle. 

$2.00 


Social Sources of 
Denominationalism 
by H. Richard Niebuhr 


“This is a work which deserves 

wide publicity and careful con- 
sideration.” 

—The Expository Times. 

$2.50 


The Foolishness of 
Preaching 
by Ernest Fremont Tittle 
“Altogether it is about as well 
rounded a book of pulpit dis- 
courses as can be found in our 


day.’’-—Reinhold Niebhur in N. 
Y. Evening Post. $2.00 


The Puritan Mind 
by Herbert W. Schneider 


“Though much shorter than many 
previous expositions, it is to my 
thinking the most just and il- 
luminating that I have found.’’— 
James H. Tufts in The Interna- 
tional Journal of Ethics. $3.00 


Miracle In History And 
In Modern Thought 
‘by C. J. Wright 


“Thoughtful people can ill afford 
to miss this.” 


—-Bernard Iddings Bell. 











HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
New York 


One Park Ave. 


the minister is confronted by opportuni- 
ties and difficulties undreamed of in the 
last generation and he does not hesi- 
tate to claim that thereby the minis- 
ter’s influence can be enlarged. More- 
over, he indicates many practical chan- 
nels for this enlarged service. The book 
is a model of clarity and well-planned 
arrangement of matter. Any minister 
would be quickened in work, thought 
and devotion by reading it. F. F. 


Seekers of Light, by Clarence W. Cran- 
ford. The Judson Press, Philadelphia. 
113 pages. $1.25. 


The author is director of Young Peo- 
ple’s work at the Grace Baptist Church 
of Philadelphia, the great Church found- 
ed by Dr. Russell H. Conwell. He was 
under appointment by the Baptist Young 
People’s Convention for work in that 
state, and in that capacity delivered the 
vesper messages at three state assemblies. 
These talks he has gathered together 
under the title, “Seekers of Light.” One 
wishes he could have been present when 
they were spoken when the personality 
of the speaker contributed to the de- 
lightful thoughts expressed. 


The reader is told that in a sense, 
“each of us may be an explorer,” in the 
realms of thought. To lead on that ex- 
ploration in the field of religious thought 
is the purpose of the book. Along this 
trail the reader is led to think of: “The 
Greatness of God,” “The Hand of God,” 
“Looking to Jesus,” “How Beautiful My 
Brother is,” “Who is My Brother,” 
“What of Self,” “The Voice of Jesus.” 
God is found in commonplace things and 
challenges man to rise to his highest self 
in fellowship with and service for his 
fellow men. He speaks to man through 
the personalities of men and women, 
therefore not only the thoughts and 
words should be pure, but the body 
should be kept fit temples of God. 


Short chapters; delightful reading 
and worthy of thought and study. There 
is an introduction by M. Joseph Twomey, 
pastor The Baptist Temple, Philadelphia. 


Lr Pe 


Jesus Christ 


Jesus—Lord or Leader?, by Frank Len- 
wood. Richard R. Smith. 351 pages. 
$2.50. 


This is a curious book. As the title 
implies the author raises the issue of 
Unitarianism regarding the Person of 
Christ. After serving for most of his 
mature years within the circle of evan- 
gelical faith as student secretary and 
missionary Mr. Lenwood definitely con- 
cluded that he could accept the divinity 
of Jesus only in the Unitarian sense. 
He is now engaged in independent Chris- 
tian work. In this volume he sets out in 
great detail the results of his study of 
the New Testament which have con- 
firmed him in his point of view. The 
spirit of the book is touchingly honest 
and here and there a poignant note ap- 
pears, as though the author was con- 
scious of losing something that once 
meant a great deal. His method is to 
make use of and follow out the impli- 
cations of the most radical school of 
higher criticism. Fundamentally the 
book offers nothing new. It is interest- 
ing as a frank and fearless personal doc- 
ument which cannot help but command 
the respect of the reader. Long ago the 
Christian Church decided that while 
Unitarians may be Christians, Unitarian- 


ism is not Christianity, and it is doubtful 
if that ancient decision will be changed. 
F. F. 


The Lord’s Prayer, by Friederich 
Rittelmeyer; translated fram the Ger- 
man by S. M. K. Gandell. The Mac- 
millan Company. 192 pages. $1.75. 

To one who had read Dr. Rittelmeyer’s 
former book “Behold the Man,” another 
book by the same author was an alluring 
prospect. For this reviewer the antici- 
pation did not exceed the expectation. 
This book is composed of a series of 
sermons preached by Dr. Rittelmeyer on 
the petitions of the Lord’s Prayer. 


The author completely wins our confi- 
dence as to his competency to discuss 
the Lord’s Prayer by his opening words. 
He says: “We are going to talk about 
one of the most intimate subjects which 
human beings can discuss, namely, pray- 
er. Ought we to talk about so intimate 
and delicate a subject? Many people will 
say ‘No.’ But when we look at our con- 
temporaries and see how helpless they 
are in these particularly intimate mat- 
ters the yea’s outnumber the nay’s.” We 
feel perfectly free to follow one who 
evidences such respect for the sacredness 
of our inner lives as he attempts to lead 
us into the Holy of Holies of the Model 
Prayer. 


“Is it not,” asks Dr. Rittelmeyer, “an 
incalculable loss, though an almost unre- 
garded one, that so many people do not 
know where to find a place in which they 
can be alone and undisturbed... Is it not 
a sign of the terrifying inner savagery of 
our age that people of to-day do not even 
feel aware of this lack?” This strikes a 
responsive chord in the heart of every 
one of us caught in the grip of an 
inexorable system which drives us in 
spite of ourselves. Again, “The only two 
things needful for approaching God are 
silence and reverence but both of them 
are indispensable.” Silence and reverence. 
How many of us know what they are? 
Towards the end of the book Dr. Rit- 
telmeyer comes back to these two ideas. 
He says: “If silence is the temple where 
alone we can find God, and reverence the 
ceremonial role for this temple, . . then 
we are talking of a world that has sunk 
from sight. Can we find it again?” 


Here is another observation that quite 
possibly would throw consternation into 
a good many religious groups: “If we 
exclude anyone from the word ‘our’ we 
exclude ourselves from the word ‘Father,’ 
from the God who is Father of all.” 
One cannot escape the conviction that 
tested by that standard a good deal of 
our Christianity will be revealed to be 
empty and vain. And are all of us ready 
to receive this challenge: “This world 
does not exist for men to rise above it, 
but to conquer it for God, to make it 
divine.” This is the obligation we assume 
when we pray “Thy kingdom come.” If 
this responsibility burdens us with a 
feeling of weakness and impotence, we 
may renew our courage with this 
thought: Jesus “did not say: ‘ye are al- 
together abominable in the eyes of God.’ 
What he did say was: ‘Be perfect as your 
Father which is in Heaven is perfect’! 
This is the proudest of all human say- 
ings, this patent of nobility for all man- 
kind we owe to him and to no one eise.” 


This is a book that can be recom- 
mended. It will abundantly repay read- 
ing and meditation. It will prove inval- 
uable to those whose duty it is to in- 
terpret the word of God te others. 


C. R. B. 
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Ilse Forest 


“Worth owning and using constant- 
ly.”’—Christian Index. 

“A genuine contribution, facing real 
questions with sound scholarship and 


common sense.” 

—President Henry Sloane Coffin. 
$1.50 

RICHARD R. SMITH, Inc. y 

12 East 41st Street, New York 

“Great Days of the Last Week,” by 
B. H. Bruner. Richard R. Smith, Inc. 
87 pages. $1.00. 

We have in this book seven expository 
chapters on the last week of our Lord’s 
life. They form a very intensive study 
of the various situations which He faced 
in those critical seven days. The author 
is loyal to the Scriptural record and he 
provides many suggestive hints for 
preachers who, at least once a year, 
must base their pulpit messages on the 
events surrounding the Cross, Crucifixion 
and Resurrection. Wr: 2 


Stewardship Parables of Jesus, by 
Roswell C. Long. Cokesbury Press. 226 
pages. $1.00. 


This is a book by the Stewardship 
Secretary of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States. It is a series of six 
addresses based on those parables which 
lend themselves to the author’s purpose 
of dealing with the materialism which 
afflicts our day. The following parables 
are treated: the Good Samaritan, the 
Talents, the Ten Virgins, the Rich Fool, 
the Laborers in the Vineyard, and the 
Tower and Waging War. 


IM CHILD LIFE AND RELIGION 

















Dr. Long does not have in mind the 
materialism which originates in the 
mechanistic view of life. Rather it is 
that which has its origin in “an over- 
emphasis on the acquisitive instinct and 
flowers in covetousness.” 'Those who are 
engaged in religious work well know that 
the time is more than ripe for a strong 
and vigorous protest against this type of 
materialism. It is thought by many to 
be the most dangerous enemy which the 
Christian religion confronts to-day. It 
is not only firmly intrenched but is also 
insidious. It has established itself with- 
in the church itself. 


Stewardship Parables of Jesus will 
help those who are charged with leader- 
ship in religious circles to discharge their 
duty in this matter. In it is marshalled 
an unusual amount of helpful material. 
The chapter on “The Conquest of Covet- 
ousness” has been approved for study by 
the United Stewardship Council. We 
recommend it to study classes looking 
for a text book. Its arrangement adapts 
it admirably to this purpose. In each ad- 
dress there is “first, a statement of the 
principle by Jesus in one of His steward- 
ship parables; second, a brief exposition 
of the principle; and third, illustrations 
of the principle from historical and cur- 
rent sources, including books, the press, 
observation, and experience.” C. R. B. 


“Jesus as a Friend,” by George Stewart. 
Richard E. Smith, Inc. 156 pages. $1.50. 


In a day when there are so many col- 
lections of sermons in the mode of 
anthologies, it is a pleasure to find a 
volume of sermons by one man, dealing 
with a single central theme. The author 
of the volume is the pastor of a live and 
growing church, the Presbyterian Church 


of Stamford, Connecticut. ‘Those who 
have heard this young minister, and the 
many others who are familiar with his 
previous volumes, “The Incarnation on 
Our Street,” “The Crucifixion On Our 
Street” and “The Resurrection on Our 
Street” will welcome this latest produc- 
tion. In the clear, vivid and sincere 
manner which has characterized his 
sermonic style in other volumes, Dr. 
Stewart presents the Great Friend of 
Humanity in his most intimate relation- 
ships here on earth. One feels the sym- 
pathetic understanding of the Easter as 
he is vividly portrayed befriending the 
leper, the paralytic, Zaccheus, blind 
Bartimaeus, Peter, and the thief on the 
cross. The glorious panorama of His life 
is briefly and vividly revealed, from the 
experience with John the Baptist in the 
wilderness to that day He appeared as 
the Risen Lord in the presence of doubt- 
ing Thomas. 


The style of that master preacher, 
Dean Brown of Yale, is duplicated in 
these sermons of one of his most suc- 
cessful students. Simplicity and clarity 
in the manner of presentation makes 
“Jesus As A Friend” the type of book 
which will be invaluable to the minister 
who is looking for a suggestive manner 
of presenting the many sided character 
of Christ in series of sermons or mid- 
week topics. To the layman teaching a 
Sunday School Class, the book will be 
a source of inspiration, as well as a guide 
to method for bettering his technique of 
approach. J. C. M. 


Life of Jesus, by Basil Mathews. 
Richard R. Smith, Inc. 520 pages. 


Of “Lives of Jesus” there are many. 
But there is a distinct place for this 
work of Basil Matthews. He has spent 
several years in Palestine, becoming 
familiar with the customs of the people, 
and absorbing the atmosphere. This 
book gives evidence of that. He paints 
his picture in the natural colors; that is 
its chief charm. No part of it is over- 
drawn. 


With an easy style, an absence of un- 
due superlatives, and with the vividness 
of an eye-witness, he sets forth the figure 
of Jesus and the enthralling events of 
His life in a satisfying and convincing 
way. 

Without emphasizing any doctrinal 
position, his Christology is sound. Itisa 
work warmly commended as likely to be 
of service to both pulpit and pew, for in 
telling the story as though it were the 
record of an ordinary life, he reveals 
how extraordinary that life actually was. 


J. W. G. W. 


Various Topics 


World Revolution and Revolution, by 
Paul Hutchinson. The Abingdon Press. 
$2.00. 


The Clash of World Forces, by Basil 
Mathews. The Abingdon Press. $1.50. 


The world has been revoluting early 
and often, and is apt to do it some more. 
Both Mr. Hutchinson and Mr. Mathews 
are unanimous on that proposition. Mr. 
Hutchinson reports the world changes 
present and impending under the classi- 
fications political, social, racial, religious. 
He seems to think that the tinted races 
are likely to do several things to their 


(Continued on page 785) 
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The Invisible Christ 
By Ricardo Rojas 


“The moving stury of a spiritual quest 
which led the Argentine’s leading writer in- 
to broader realms of life, history and thought. 
Students of the world-wide search for a 
fuller knowledge of the Christ cannot neglect 
this fascinating and brilliant book.’’—Federal 
Council Bulletin. 


Net, $2.50, postpaid 


World Revolution and 
Religion 
By Paul Hutchinson 


“It is the ablest, most penetrating, and chal- 
lenging survey of the present world problems 
and their relationship to religion this re- 
viewer has read.’’—Dr. G. Bromley Oxnam, 
President De Pauw University. 


Net, $2.00, postpaid 


The Clash of World Forces 


Nationalism, Bolshevism and 
Christianity 


By Basil Mathews 


“No more educative, inspiring and challeng- 
ing book has appeared on the present issues 
facing the citizen who desires to think 
rightly on international questions.’’—The 
Christian World (London). 


Net, $1.50, postpaid 


Albert Schweitzer 
The Man and His Work 
By John Dickinson Regester 


“Albert Schweitzer is one ef the most at- 
tractive and challenging personalities of this 
generation. Professor Regester’s book sets 
ferth this remarkable and stimulating char- 
acter and his career in a graphic and inter- 
esting way.’’-—The Baptist. 

Net, $1.50, postpaid 


Jesus and Ourselves 
By Leslie D. Weatherhead 


“The author shows deep insight beth into 
human nature and need, and into the Spirit 
and teaching of Christ and the Bible.’’—Re- 
ligions Telescope. 


Net, $2.06, postpaid 


Looking at Life Through 


Drama 


By Lydia Glover Deseo and 
Hulda Mossberg Phipps 


“This book demonstrates the impressive 
value of the drama as a method ef moral 
teaching by presenting four dramas, treating 
four of the great socio-religious problems of 
our time.’’—The Christian Sus. 


Net, $2.00, postpaid 
Contemporary Preaching 
A Study in Trends 


Lectures Delivered Before the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology, October, 1930 


G. Bromley Oxnam (Editor) 


“The message through all these pages is ag- 
Flags fly | 
These men believe in | 
preaching, have tasted its joy and know its ! 


gressive, courageous, confident. 
and trumpets blow. 


worth.”’-—New York Herald Tribune. 
Net, $2.00, postpaid 
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Question: I am a young pastor, lately 
come to my field, and am very anxious 
that my wife and I may become ac- 
quainted as quickly as possible with my 
people. I find, however, that when I go 
calling a great many of the people are 
away from home; that the only one I 
meet there is the wife, the husband being 
away working and the children being 
away at school. Can you suggest any 
better or quicker way of establishing 
these social contacts? 


Answer: During my pastoral experi- 
ence Mrs. Beaven and I worked out a 
plan which I think may be useful to you. 
We set aside every Monday evening and 
invited the people from the parish to our 
home, inviting them in groups, each 
group invited being about twenty-five 
per cent more than we could easily ac- 
commodate in our home, experience soon 
teaching us that if you have a- fixed 
night and invite any large company of 
people, at least twenty-five per cent of 
them on the average will not be able to 
come on that night. 


When they came to our home, this 
gave us an opportunity to meet them 
for two to two-and-a-half hours, instead 
of my usual call of fifteen minutes at 
the home. It usually brought the hus- 
band and wife and young people of the 
home all together. It enabled me, and 
my wife also, to get acquainted with 
them. In addition to that, they not only 
became acquainted with us, but they be- 
came acquainted also with the other 
members of the church, spending that 
social evening with them. We tried to 
invite people who were living in the same 
neighborhood, so that it was a distinct 
advantage to them to get acquainted 
with the other members of the church 
who lived near them. The social results 
were vastly more efficient than came 
from any of my purely social calling. 


You understand, however, that this is 
no substitute for the ordinary calling 
which is done for sick purposes or for 
the discussion of personal problems. This 
would simply take the place of social 
contact and acquaintance calling. 


During the evening we played various 
kinds of group games, always inserting 
two or three games that would enable 
the people to get acquainted. Each per- 
son had a tag which bore his name, 
plainly written so that everybody could 
see it. We frequently asked someone, 
toward the close of the evening, to stand 
and be blindfolded and name from mem- 
ory the people who were present, or other 
forms of games which called forth the 
names frequently. If possible, we had 
some missionary or some prominent per- 
son as the guest of honor, and had a few 
words from that person. I usually gave 
about a five to ten-minute talk on 
church fellowship, upon means of getting 
acquainted, upon the value of knowing 
others who lived in one’s neighborhood 
and establishing friendships within the 
church membership. Mass singing al- 


ways had some part of the evening. The 
refreshments were very simple, usually 
wafers that could be bought in bulk, and 
ice-cream, purchased with the proviso 
that any left over could be repacked and 
returned the next day to the ice-cream 
company. 


ASK DR. BEAVEN » » 





Albert W. Beaven 


I made this suggestion this last fall to 
a young pastor, and have before me a 
letter from him telling, the results of an 
experiment along this line made by him- 
self and his wife. He says, in part, as 
follows: 


“The idea seemed to us such a capital 
one that we put it into effect late in the 
fall, and it has been the cause of some 
ol the happiest evenings of all our ex- 
perience. In spite of the fact that this 
is a down-town church there is a re- 
markable spirit of church loyalty on the 
part even of those who have moved 
several miles from the center of the city. 
So to our surprise, in answer to our in- 
vitations we found that some of the 
members were coming by street-car to 
our home across a distance sometimes of 
seven and eight miles. 


“The people, too, seem to appreciate 
this chance to see us in our little home, 
and the cosy comfort of the little house 
affords an atmosphere that I am sure 
could not surround us in the large 
church building. In this manner we 
have learned to know personally many 
of the members with whom probably the 
short glimpse after the church service 
would have taken a long time to know 
atall.” 


Question: In the church to which I 
have just come as pastor, I find that the 
chairman of the music committee is not 
a church member at all, another not a 
member of our church is superintendent 
of the Sunday school, two members of 
our board of trustees are not members 
of this church, though having had mem- 
bership elsewhere. Of course, they all 
vote on all matters pertaining to the 
church. Should they do this legally and 
what arguments are there for joining 
the church which I can present to the 
young people if those who lead the 
church do not themselves join it? 


Answer: There are two phases to your 
question; one legal, the other a question 
of church policy. I note you are pastor 
of a Baptist Church. Legally, I think 
you will find that in most states if a 
person is a contributor of record 
to the regular support of the church he 
gets the right to vote on certain matters 
at least, regardiess of whether he is 
actually a member, the congregation al- 


‘so can if they desire elevate such a per- 


son to the office of trustee, or the office 
in the church which corresponds to this 
and which has to do with the control 
of the temporal part of the church’s 
work. Ordinarily I think in most de- 





nominations such a man could not be 
elected to the offices in the church such 
as deacon or elder which have to do with 
either the spiritual or the denomina- 
tional phases of the organization. 


In New York state in a Baptist Church 
a non-member contributor can be elected 
trustee and any such person if over 
twenty-one years of age can vote on the 
election of trustees. It was always my 
custom as pastor to announce at each 
annual election the qualifications for 
voting for each pending election. For 
trustee I said, “Any member of the 
church, 21 years of age and over, and 
any person who is a contributor of record 
to the curent expenses of the church can 
vote for trustee.” For deacons or dea- 
conesses, I said, “Any person who is a 
member of the church regardless of age 
may vote for deacons.” 





WHY NOT TAKE HIM? 


Argue it pro and con as you will, 
And flout each other with words, 
But the rose will bloom and the summer 
still 
Will bring us the song of the birds. 


How was he born who came to earth 
With the Godlight in His eyes? 

Wrangle and quarrel about His birth, 
And yet you shall not be wise. 


And what does it matter? The clover 
blows 
And the rose blooms on the tree, 
And only God in Heaven knows 
How these things come to be. 


You take the flower, though you cannot 
say, ’ 
Why this is red or white, 
You accept the warmth of the sun by day 
And the light of the stars by night. 


You joy in a thousand mysteries 
Which your wisdom can’t explain, 
The green of the grass and the rolling 
seas 
And the gold of the harvest grain. 


So why do you bother your heads at all? 
And why does your faith grow dim? 
You take the flower on the garden wall, 

So why will you not take Him? 





LOOKING OVER OUR TROUBLES 


Once John Wesley was walking with a 
friend whose troubles were vexing him 
sorely. He told them all to Wesley, and 
said sadly, “I can’t understand it all. If 
God is Love, why have these things come 
upon me? It is all too much for me. I 
can’t see through it at all.” 


They were walking in the country, and 
Wesley noticed a cow looking over a wall. 
He pointed to it and said: “Why does a 
cow look over a wall?” His friend was 
surprised, and with a smile he gave the 
time-honored answer: “Because it can’t 
see through it.” “Precisely,” said Wesley, 
“and if you can’t see through your trou- 
bles, try looking over them!” 


Stuart Robertson in Tigers’ Teeth; 
Richard R. Smith, Inc. 
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sire for friends—playmates when small, friendly com- 
panions when older, and then intimate chums in later 
childhood and early adolescence. 

Methods of Securing Pupil Participation 

In the best sense, each motivating center, or at least 
a certain group, determines the teaching method of 
the teacher who expects hearty cooperation of his 
pupils. Only a few general principles can be given 
here. 

First. Move into the very center of the pupil’s in- 
terest (wholesome desire, love, passion) and establish 
there the point of contact, or plane of experience, and 
use this as the ‘hook up”’ for truth broadcasting. 

Second. Within this field of interest, ask for some- 
thing definite to be done, if possible concurring in the 
choice or suggestion of the pupil himself. 

Third. As the teacher, the older, more mature 
partner in this fellowship of sharing, be a searcher, 
finder, doer, yourself in the field of common interest, 
chums in the teaching-and-learning process. What 
power in such mutual sharing,—this is teaching and 





learning at its best. 


Fouth. Aid the searcher by specific suggestions as 
to where to get the desired information, or how to get 


the desired thing done. 


Fifth. Be sure to call for the findings of the 
searcher or the piece of work constructed by him. 

Sixth. Especially commend independent search or 
independent creation when in line with worthy 


achievement. 


Let the teacher move along on these principles and 
we will guarantee the hearty cooperation of pupils. 
Methods—look again at every motivating center in 


children, young people, and adults. 


Let the domi- 


nating interest determine your method and pupil par- 
ticipation will take care of itself. 

No teaching method works in the church school 

» until teachers and pupils are happily at work in the 


fellowship of sharing. 





Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 783) 


white over-lords. Mr. Mathews ap- 
proaches the same general material in 
a more geographical and personal fash- 
ion. Incidental to his descriptions of the 
changes in various lands he supplies 
intimate sketches of Lenin, Gandhi, and 
Sun Yat-sen. 


The temper of the two books is quite 
different. Mr. Hutchinson warns us that 
these world revolutions are going to do 
terrible things to religion and the 
church, while Mr. Mathews paints a 
pretty picture of what Christianity may 
do to transform the life of the future. 
Mr. Hutchinson compels the reader to 
scratch around for new grounds for the 
faith that is in him, while Mr. Mathews 
is quite comforting. Both books are series 
of lectures delivered in various Methodist 
schools. J. R. S. 


Ninety Years at the Isles of Shoals,” 
by Oscar Laighton. The Beacon Press. 
160 pages. $1.60. 


This book will not only delight readers 
who have visited or summered at the 
Isles of Shoals, off New Hampshire, 
but will create in readers who have 
never been there a desire to visit the 
Isles if only to see and meet Oscar 
Laighton. How charming old age may 
be when one who has reached the fulness 
of the years can write such a charming 
life story as this! 


Oscar Laighton has spent his entire 
life of ninety years on the Isles of Shoals, 
having been carried there by his parents 
when three years old. He tells in a 
simple, vivid and delightful way—the 
tale of all these years, of his family and 
especially of his gifted sister, Celia 
Thaxter, of the simple fisherfolk of the 
region, and of the literary and other 
notables who visited the Jsles. Among 
the celebrities who visited there through 
the many years were J. R. Lowell, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, J. G. Whittier, 
William Morris Hunt, J. W. Riley, Lowell 
Mason, Harriet Beecher Stowe and Ole 
Bull. Pr. #. B. 








aking 


CHURCH 


ADMINISTRATION 
PROFITABLE and 


PRACTICAL by 
Appropriating PLAY! 


The vigor of your Church de- 
pends on what? Membership? 
Certainly! Income? Naturally! 
Interest? Yes! Without interest in 
the Church and its work, there 
can be but a straggling member- 
ship and an anemic income. 


How to stimulate your congrega- 
tion’sinterest,to bring innewmem- 
bers, to stop that slump in Church 
attendance? The answerissimple. 
Make the Church attractive, a 
pleasant place, vigorous in its ac- 
tivity, strong in its appeal. Install 
Bowling and Billiards—the great- 
est of indoor sports that fit every 
phase of the Church's athletic and 
social program — magnets that 
attract the whole congregation, 
men and women, boys and girls. 


Bowling and Billiards pay for 
themselves. You may enjoy them 
without the investment of one 
cent of reserve capital. The fi- 
nancing plans are the practical 
experiences of hundreds of 
Churches, that have employed 
Bowling and Billiards to attract 
memberships, build interest, and 
reduce Church overhead, mort- 
gages and costs. Mail the cou- 
pon below for this free booklet. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE- 
COLLENDER CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 











THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
Dept. Al2, 623-633 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, 


your free booklet “Interesting Young People in 
the Church, and the Way to Do It.” 





aE 
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Manitowoc Craftsmen 
offer a complete line— 
Pews, Pulpits, Altars, 
Lecterns, Chairs, Bap- 
Hymn- 
boards, and other items 


tismal Fonts, 
of Chancel Furniture. 
Designs will be sent 4) 
upon request. Special qi 
designs prepared by ih 
ecclesiastical artists l 
will be furnished with- 


out obligation. Permit 





us to assist in planning 
your furniture require- AM 


ments. Hl 























MINISTERS’ 


» 


EXCHANGE 








July and August are the preachers’ 
vacation months. Here are some ex- 
change suggestions which may be help- 
ful to those whose plans for the sum- 
mer have been delayed. To conserve 
space we are giving no repeats this 
month. All of these items appear for 
the first time. 


Rochester, New York. Presbyterian 
minister, suburban church, would ex- 
change houses during August. Possibly 
preaching here during month; honor- 
arium adjusted. N. E. U. S. or eas*ern 
Canada preferred. P. L. Reder, 1286 
Mt. Hope Ave. 


Methodist Pastor in White Mountains, 
New Hampshire, located near many 
points of interest in the White Moun- 
tains, would like to exchange work and 
parsonage with pastor in the middle 
west for the month of August. Rev. 
Grover Chapman, Lisbon, N. H. 


Methodist pastor in Council Bluffs 
wishes exchange with minister in Colo- 
rado, or south, during the month of July. 


Morning service only. Each to use 
other’s parsonage and draw own salary. 
Rev. J. R. McNichols, 2504 Ave. B., Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa. 


Visiting in Ohio during the month of 
July. Open for supply work in northern 
or central part of Ohio. Graduate of 
Ohio Wesleyan University, 1918, and of 
Boston University School of Theology, 
1922. Have preached for ten years in 
Boston and vicinity. Now in one of 
Springfield’s suburban churches. Meth- 
odist. George R. Wolverton, 24 Summer 
St., Chicopee Falls, Mass. July address 
1590 Hampton Rd., Akron, Ohio. 


North Platte, Nebraska. The pastor 
of this church of over 500 members ex- 
pects to take work in the Presbyterian 
Seminary at Chicago, July 27th to Sep- 
tember 4th. Would be glad to supply 
for any Protestant denomination during 
that period. Would be willing to supply 
pulpit in exchange for use of manse. 
Address, Rev. E. M. Steen, 319 West 4th 
Street, North Platte, Nebraska. 





Religious Best Sellers 


June, 1931 





Morehouse Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee 


The Call of Christ—Stewart 

The Episcopal Church—A twater 

Believing Youth—Starr 

The Faith By Which We Live—Fiske 

Ways and Teachings of the Church 
—Haughwout 

Adventure of Paul of Tarsus—Mackay 


Association Press Book Shop, 
New York 


Larry—Foster 


Challenge of Russia 

Education of the Whole Man 

Helping People Grow—Fleming 

XYZ of Communism 

Education Adequate of Modern Times— 
Symposium 


Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York City 


God in the Slums—Redwood 

Streams in the Desert—Cowan 

If I Be Lifted Up—Shoemaker 
Between Two Worlds—Poling 
Religion in a Changing World—Silver 
Good Earth—Buck 


Congregational Publishing Society 
The Pilgrim Press 


Larry—Foster 


Nameless Longing—Sim pson 
Religion in a Changing World—Silver 
How Shall I Learn to Teach Religion? 


—Carrier 


Men of the Great Redemption—Stidger 
Between Two Worlds—Poling 


Blessing Stores, Inc., Chicago 


Clash of World Forces—Mathews 

Adventurous Religion—Fosdick 

These Twelve—A mes 

Peter Cartwright: Pioneer—Lawson 

World’s Best Loved Poems—Lawson 

Kiragdom of God in the New Testament 
—Scett 


Methodist Book Concern 
(Nine Stores) 


Clash of World Forces—Mathews 

Albert Schweitzer—Regester 

Jesus and Ourselves—W eatherhead 

World Revolution and Religion 
—Hutchinson 

Peter Cartwright: Pioneer—Grant 

Speech Made Beautiful—Stockdell 


Presbyterian (U.S.A.) Book 


Stores 


The Ruling Elder—McA fee 

The Recovery of Worship—Fiske 

Men of the Great Redemption—Stidger 

Christian Ethics and Modern Problems 

—Inge 

Between Two Worlds—Poling 

Religion and the Next Generation 
—Aubrey 
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Methodist Minister, Macy, Indiana; 269 
members. Would like to exchange with 
another minister in the South or West. 
Located within less than an hour’s drive 
from Winona Lake. Three miles from 
Nyona Lake and ten miles from Mani- 
taw Lake, both good fishing. E. P. White, 
Macy, Indiana. 


Presbyterian Church, 200 members, 
thirteen miles opposite direction to each 
of two fine lakes. Good fishing, golfing, 
rowing and swimming. Exchange manse 


Brings In The Money! 








N these turbulent times, 
when subscriptions are 
hard to collect and the of- es CSN 


REV. G.N.BROWN ror 










or one room, July or August. One ser- : . ’ 
mon a week and one Bible study.  E. ferings at your ee 
Jansen, Early, Iowa. are reduced to a mini- THE “REV. KYLE” 
Presbyterian Minister, seven years’ ex- : ~ 
perience. College and seminary grad- —aeene ’ anything which will CHURC ti BUI l ETIN 
= Pests po Maga 88 ey consistently increase at- : 
ng august in : . N ELECTRICALLY 
cago. Will supply for one or more Sun- tendance and collections : : ~ . TED ‘a t 
days for modest honorarium, or will ex- ‘Il fi nae RA UATED TERE 
change with other pastor for use of will ©€ase your financia , BULLETIN BOARD 
manse. J. George Senty, Cornell, Wis- burden. : WIRED INSIDE 
aa READY FOR USE 
Baptist Minister. Bible college and 7k é 
university trained with bachelor’s degree, ee — om a Model Bai eal 
available for supply work with any con- 7 ae - a etin— size, Tania: ARE 
genial denomination, including Meth- 72” x 44”—wired ready for use. 
odist, Disciple, Congregational, Presby- Price with full letter equip- 
terian, during June, July, or August, ment, $59. la INTERCHANGEABLE 


preferably in East, Middle West, or 
South. Ten years’ experience. Advise 
of honorarium for services and other de- 


tails. Write R. L. W., 541 North Broad- WINTERS’ DELUXE BULLETINS 


way, Spencerville, Ohio. 


Central New York Congregational r ay for Themselves ina Few Months 
minister will exchange work and par- 66 99 
sonage for part or whole of August. Any Then It’s All **Velvet 
favorable location considered. Maine or Churches report 10%, 20%—as high as 32% increase in attend- 
lee eae ar ae bce nace — ance directly traceable to the advertising of their Winters Bul- | 
service. Quiet residential section. Th letins. And with it a corresponding increase in collections. 
beautiful valley near Oneida Lake. Boat- Put this dynamic advertising force to work—bringing in money 


ing and bathing. Commodious parson- 
age, expansive lawns, and shade. No 
mid-week work. Heur’s drive from either 


Syracuse or Utica. E. Earle Eaton, Box No Exeuse Now To Say: 


74, Munnsville, N. Y. 
‘“ b] 99 
Exchange of Pastorate. A Presbyterian I Can t Affe or d I l af 


minister in Minnesota would like to ar- | 
range an exchange of pastorate with | 
some minister who feels a mutual change 
would be beneficial. Church has mem- 
bership of 250. Address, Pastor, Care 
Church Management. 


for your church. 


STEEL SIGN SECTION You can build your own bul- | 


SRaccaeae § letin from our free blue prints 
REV. AYLE MODEL 





| 


ain and instructions. We sell sign 
ames so oot ee 
ct saree ie Sn Se es et | =o es exitire bulletin for 
no wise advance the cause by any sort of FROM IMPERVIOUS STEEL secured its entire bulletin for | 
peteoe oF make-believe we sual st | MMM less than $25. Ask for in- | 
en gE gp Png edge ae ake § formation. 


icned seats, behind stained glass win- 
dows, their minds considerably befogged 
by persistent attempts to believe what 





their common sense told them was not FF ~"-rT cf "ff Sr rV',",4"’,",8",@8’,8"-",", 32/32 3-2 
true, uttering some such confession of H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
faith as this: “There is no reality in sin, 
sickness, disease, poverty or death. All 607 Pershing Ave., 
is God and all is good.” Davenport, Iowa. 
It is an economical view to take of : 
the matter. If there is no such thing as Geutlomen: 
poverty or sickness, then, naturally, we C Please send me your free illustrated catalogue. 


are not called upon to give money to 
maintain homes, hospitals, relief socie- 
ties or associated charities. But it is “a 


1 Send me details about sign panel and lithographed letters and numerals 
offered separately. 


false claim” which is leading scores of ne eee eT ee ecteamwenemmee 
confused, undiscriminating people to be- f 
come complacent, self-centered, morally NT ee eee 5a sa Gos meas eosin emnjigr ate eapeeraranse tpiern ah rea hbkeeen oeeeh on ants ats 


indifferent to the needs about them. 


Charles R. Brown in Faith and Health; 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. _—— = re 
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Profitable Summer Courses 


| For Ministers and other Christian Leaders 








JULY 27—AUGUST 28 
Offered Jointly By 
The Divinity School of The University of Chicago 








and 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 





All forms of training for religious work represented by a 
Faculty of Forty 


Full Academic Credit 


For Summer Quarter Catalog, address: 


SHAILER MATHEWS, Dean or ALBERT W. PALMER, President | 
5750 Ellis Avenue, 5757 University Avenue, 
Chicago. Chicago. 


























The Superintendent’s Friend 


At a glance have a 
visualized record of 
each class. 


CE res cman 
¢ & omSept.1 5 VATTENDANCE a4 OFFERING fa! 921 | 
f (Cass z leachers ji Enrollments Present = Offering > 4 Class 4 Members Pres 
j 4 hye f if rd fl i) (7* S Encourages Friendly 
s.E Collins weil O 60 18 14 i Rival 
3/i Miss Deering ft 4 71 19; 10 : 

Mr.B.Dietrlch; 24 0 54 Beoinners 44 4 Will Quickly Increase 

Al Jackson} eit § $3 Primary, 86 Attendance and 

H Marlin! Swe Eig 75 Junior 002 b Offering. 

Wintiield S Daye 4 8 | 10 Visitors 4 | 

iE Gardner | 14) cE) § 92 Word-slides. 30 sets 

Edwin Corvell | E18 71 Ral Oay Sua: Sep. 1 8 of figures. 


(OW. Adams at 16} 4.70 Seeeets The dates, months and 
YAO Albert.Livington } {7 3 K RT) "Wes days of the week in 
, 1 2 Miss.6.Holns 26; 1.75) : Today | 776 31.18 red; stars in gold 
13 CMilans— 452 89! ‘LustWeek! 653! 29.29 
P14 MM Poe} 12 2.37 Tiger area «Made in Five Sizes. 
1 1S Browne $4 1S; Bibles Missionary, (13.33 | tee 
1 6 Lovis Carter 75; 59; 495; 269 Total -te2mm The increase in offer- 
Membership Aim 8 © jEntertainment-onTve.Eve Oct. 4 | m® ing will pay for the 
= eee cia il amt —— Board. 


ei i ee 


rr an vl @ 
~oumvl @ “i 








Dietz New Aluminum Collection 


Plates, $3.00 Each a — 
Enameled in Oak, Walnut, and Mahogany. A neat design. Inside di- 
Beautiful, Durable, Large Capacity. aya inches, ek Cele 

In Plain Aluminum, highly polished, $1.85 Fis oor ton, tense 


WILLIAM H. DIETZ, 20 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 





Say: “I saw it in Church Management,” when writing advertisers. 
It identifies you. 





Bull’s-eye for Bulletin Boards 








By Charley Grant 


The big gun started out with an aim in 
life. 
a ue a 
The man that digs in is seldom in the 
hole. 
me * ok 
The men that are tough are the hard- 
est to skin. 


a as a 


The interest is always high on bor- 
rowed trouble. 
a a oe 
People who live in glass houses have a 
lot of nerve. 


a a x 


The Lord loves a cheerful liver. 
tk we Bs 
Its always the grave man that is sort 
of dead. 


e ~@..3% 


Its an odd man that can’t break even. 


3% * a 


New shoes always squeak for them- 


selves. 
tk a x 


Most people don’t give a rap for the 
knocker. 
% we co 
Men are known by the way they pray 
and pay. 
ce a * 
The aimless man never makes a hit. 
oe os oi 
A man doesn’t get far when he stops 
to argue. 


co w %8 


Air castles are not concrete. 


cag aE 
Too many loose nuts get tight. 
% * * 


To find out whether a man is dry, 
pump him. 
* i oe 
Tan—Being sure your skin will find 


you out. 
%% oa 


One great need of the world is wife 
preservers. 
% * * 
The man that’s always fogging is the 
one that is never mist. 
a a a 
Even a captain of industry can be a 
general nuisance. 
ba Be a 
It takes a lot of sand and grit to keep 
a politician dry. 
aK bo * 
Its the windy chap that deserves to 
get the air. 
* * * 
DIET—A survival of the fattest. 
% * * 
The silent man is usually the howling 


success. 
: a. * 


It’s hard to string the man that uses 
his bean. 


* a a 


When in a pickle don’t be melon-choly. 





a 
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The Fireside Series 


By Charles F. Banning 


Continued from the June Issue 


IV 


HE broken home is a theme that 
should be dealt with fearlessly. Be- 
tween January lst and 12th this 
year more divorces were granted in 
those eleven days than will be granted in 
England during the entire year. We have 
121 times as many divorces as Canada. 
Two out of every seven weddings solem- 
nized last year will end in the divorce 
court. The following topics deal with 
the causes and the cure: 


1. “Let Not Man Put Asunder.” (A 
story is told of a man and wife who 
quarreled considerably. Riding one day 
behind a fine team noticing how evenly 
the team pulled, the wife said, “John, 
why cannot you and I pull together like 
that?” After a moment’s thought John 
answered, “Perhaps we might if there 
was only one tongue between us.” In 
another such home the dog and cat were 
lying peacefully before the fireplace. 
The wife asked why husband and wife 
could not get along peacefully that way. 
The husband answered, “You tie that 
dog and cat together and see how well 
they get along”.) 

Tre following grounds for divorce have 
bee: published recently: Desertion 38.5 
per cent; cruelty 23.5 per cent; adultery 
15.3 per cent; intemperance 3.9 per cent; 
neglect to provide 3.8 per cent; mis- 
cellaneous 15 per cent. Intemperance is 
a contributing factor in 19.5 per cent 
of the other causes. Desertion is an 
agreed excuse to cover the real cause 
often. Let us push back behind these 
grounds that are given and see if we can 
find what the real cause it: 


(a) Financial problems are often 
causes of trouble. A wife’s ambition may 
be a fox trot, while the husband’s in- 
come is a slow march. Extravagance, 
waste and debt soon cause friction. 
They become the little foxes that spoil 
the vines. 

(b) Spoiled children break many 
homes. They never grow up. God pity 
the man or woman who makes the 
mistake of marrying a spoiled child. 


(c) Family interference. The third 
party in the eternal triangle is more 
often the mother-in-law than some 
other relative. No roof is large enough 
for two families. A thousands miles is 
a good distance to be from all relatives 
the first five years. No man or woman 
can serve two masters. 


(d) The childess home. Over 60 per 
cent of the divorces granted last year 
were to childless couples. There are two 
million childless homes in the United 
States. The real home is a dream come 
true. No one ever dreamed of a home 
of contentment. They must be bigger 
than the circumstances of their lives. 

(e) They must never take love for 
granted. It must be cultivated and kept 
growing. 

(f) They must cultivate fellowship 
with God who is the great head of the 
home. There is nothing more pathetic 


than an old couple whose hearts have 


never been lifted in gratitude to their 
Maker and whose lips have never learned 
to pray. They need to learn to say 


What is the cure? 


(a) Let the church salvage its ideal 
of a true home. Let it declare that 
polygamy is polygamy whether a man 
has three wives all at once or separated 
by the formality of a divorce. Lowell 
says, “In vain we call our notions fudge 
and bend our conscience to our choosing, 
The ten commandments will not budge, 
and stealing will continue stealing.” 
Likewise lying and adultery. Let the 
church speak out in no uncertain voice. 

(b) Uniform divorce and marriage 
laws. A uniform marriage law requiring 
acquaintance for at least four months, 
a thorough physical examination for 
both parties and at least forty-eight 
hours of time between the license and 
the ceremony would prevent many un- 
fortunate marriages. A uniform divorce 
law, so that it would no longer be pos- 
sible for adventurers to be legally mar- 
ried in several states at the same time. 


(c) More thorough training for home 
making. If a young person is to be- 
come a private secretary, he must have 
careful training. If young people are to 
become home makers, they need even 
more careful training. 


(d) Whatever laws are passed some- 
one will find a way to violate them. 
The only real cure is Jesus Christ in 
the heart and life and home. The 
Christ-centered home cannot be broken. 

2. “Love Never Faileth.” The old 
style architect depended on heavy walls 
and flying buttresses to bear the weight 
and pressure of the roof. Today we use 
no buttresses; we build taller buildings 
and the walls are not one half as thick. 
How can this be? Inside is a heavy 
steel framework that holds the building 
together, and no outside braces are 
needed. Such a change is coming in 
the home. Strict parental discipline, 
unbreakable social customs, uncompro- 
mising standards of action and social 
ostracism used to hold the home to- 
gether. The father’s word was law and 
there was little place for a woman out- 
side the home. Today this is not true. 
These outside supports are largely dis- 
solved. What of the home? The frame- 
work of love must be built on the in- 
side to hold it together. The reason 
why we have so many broken homes 
today is that these outside supports are 
gone and there is no framework of love 
inside to bind the home together. The 
difference between a happy and an un- 
happy home is that one tries love, and 
love never fails. It never fails to make 
one more thoughtful, kind, and consid- 
erate; it never fails to cast out fear, 
jealously and misunderstanding. 


3. “The Divorce Problem.” Last year 
we had a 3/10 per cent gain in weddings 
and 2.7 per cent gain in divorces for the 
year before. Apparently the fault is 
largely with the men. Sixty-six per cent 
of divorces are petitioned by women; 75 








“Church Bulletin Headquarters” 





Bulletins That 
Give Big Value 


HURCH bulletins offered 
by “Headquarters” give ex- 
traordinary value! Whether 
you pay $59.00 for the Kyle 
model of solid oak, or $222.00 for 

the copper-built Pilgrim, you are 

positively assured of getting the 
most for your bulletin board dol- 
lar. And, “Headquarters” makes 
it so easy for you to choose the 
board exactly suited to your re- 
quirements. A single inquiry 
brings you full particulars and 
prices on the largest and most 
varied line ever offered by one 
concern! Besides, an easy pay- 
ment plan without carrying charges 

is available. Write today for il- 

lustrated literature on the com- 

plete line. 


This Coupon Brings Particulars 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


**Church Bulletin Headquarters” 
418 S. Market St. Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send at once illustrated 
literature, prices and terms on your com- 
plete line of church bulletin boards. 
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What about the fu- 
ture of your church? 
Does it always take 
care of itself? Is it 
not worth while to 
give some thought to 
the growth of your 
church? 


ADVERTISE your church, An ASHTA- 
BULA BULLETIN will render an indis- 
pensable service—a medium for implanting 
ideals and ideas, religious and social, upon 
the minds of your community. 

An ASHTABULA BULLETIN speaks 
for itself in welcoming the tourist, or the 
return of the vacationer. 


Investigate today! Send for the New Ash- 
tabula Bulletin Catalog—it is FREE. 


METAL 


Hymnal Board Numerals 


Ask for prices on metal hymnal 
board numerals—sample of nu- 
meral you are now using neces- 
sary to give quotation. 


THE ASHTABULA SIGN CO., 


Fs “The Home of Good Bulletins” 
751 Kingsville Ave. Ashtabula, Ohio 


we ASHTABULA 
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Illustrate Your Talk 


with the use of the Balopticon 





LRM BALOPTICON 


Permits the presentation on the screen of all 
kinds of opaque objects, postcards, photographs, 
pages from books, and lantern slides. Any picture 
whether black and white or colored can be 
projected successfully with this projector. Every 
tint and detail appears on the screen as in the 
original. 


LRM Balopticon, for postcards, photographs, 


ond: Giabeemn SNOW isis ai SR $99.00 
ERM Balopticon for postcards and photo- 
RIE NE | sheaiiaiebeaaiiteecc aca ee $67.50 


Williams, Brown & Earle, Inc. 


Projection Equipment for 
Motion Picture, Stereopticon and 
Stage Lighting 
918 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 








per cent of these are granted without 
protest; 15 per cent are protested but 
granted; 10 per cent are protested and 
denied. In the last twenty years 3,800,- 
000 couples have been separated, involv- 
ing over 5,000,000 minor children left 
homeless. Juvenile court authorities 
agree that 95 per cent of juvenile de- 
linquency is caused by the broken home. 


Uniform marriage and divorce laws 
would help greatly. How long could our 
financial and business life endure if a 
dollar was worth 100 cents in New York, 
90 cents in Nevada and $1.25 in Texas, 
if a yard stick was 30 inches in New 
York, 25 in Illinois and 36 in California? 
Our marriage and divorce laws are even 
more confusing, ridiculous and dis- 
astrous. The tragedy is not divorce it- 
self, but love is dead, the companion- 
ship is broken, the dream is gone, fine 
sensibilities are scarred, hearts are torn 
and bleeding, two people have ill-will 
and contempt for each other and two 
people are seriously handicapped in 
ever being able to form a happy home, 
while society has lost one of its great 
assets. 


4. “Falling Out of Love.” It is a 
common saying that two people fall in 
love. Do we fall out of love, drift out 
of love, or deliberately step out? Why 
do two people who have loved each 
other, taken each other for better or 
for worse and who cannot be happy 
apart get to the place where they get 
on each other’s nerves and cannot be 
happy together? 

5. “This Unspanked Generation.” The 
writer has wanted to speak on this 
theme for some time but has never 
quite had the nerve to attempt it. Much 
could be said under this topic. 


V.—Children in the home present a 
fine opportunity for the minister to 
make a Christian application. The care 
and training of children, religion in the 
home, and the importance of having a 
church home for the family are all 
fine opportunities for application. The 
following themes make these sugges- 
tions: 

1. “Delinquent Parents.” Genesis 44: 
34—“How can I go up to my father un- 
less the lad be with me?” Children are 
entrusted to the care of parents by a 
loving Heavenly Father. If they neglect 
their opportunity and fail in their task 
how can they face their Heavenly 
Father? (a) Parents are delinquent in 
knowledge. Luther Burbank said, “If we 
studied children as we do cattle, hogs 
and trees, we could improve the race 100 
per cent in one generation.” The most 
important years of life in character 
formation are the first six. During this 
time parents are the sole instructors and 
they know little about their task. Every 
farmer, lawyer, doctor and mechanic 
takes one or more trade journals. Few 
parents ever buy books or magazines to 
help them with their task. (b) Parents 
are delinquent in judgment and common 
sense. They enjoy temper fits, quarrel, 
criticize and argue before their children. 
Children easily see that the home is di- 
vided and they divide it to their own 
advantage. The father who had more 
money than brains looked at his spine- 
less, jazz crazy, useless, dependent son 
who had just come home from college 
and said, “Behold I poured in the gold 
and there came forth this calf.” The ex- 


‘travagant, wild parties said to be a mark 


of college life today are not the fault of 
the students but the foolish parents who 
pay the bills. (c) Parents are delinquent 
in example. One example is worth a 


thousand precepts. Children learn more 
from teachers than text books. The 
father who takes a cigar out of his 
mouth to tell his son that it is wrong to 
smoke is a hypocrite. The causes of 
most of the irreligion today among 
young people is irreligion among par- 
ents. (d) Parents are delinquent in ideals. 
Think of the ancient Hebrew parents 
dedicating their first born to the Lord. 
Today if it is a girl we hope she will be a 
movie star, and if a boy that he will 
make a million. (e) Parents are de- 
linquent in religion. The most import- 
ant question before America is not pro- 
hibtion, the League of Nations, capital 
and labor or unemployment, but religion 
in the home. Here lies the solution of 
other problems. We cannot have a good 
country without good men. We cannot 
have good men without good homes. We 
cannot have good homes without re- 
ligion. 

2. “Modern Parents.” The greatest 
task a parent has is not the building of 
skyscrapers, the winning of votes, the 
running of factories or selling goods, but 
the training of children. Judges 13: 8 
ought to be the morning prayer of all 
parents, “Teach us what we shall do un- 
to the child.” (a) Modern parents 
ought to teach discipline. Plato once 
saw a boy at mischief and ordered his 
father whipped. The best officer in the 
army was the best disciplined man. 
True self-expression is_ self-discipline. 
The old Negro mammy who had raised 
four fine boys was asked how she had 
accomplished it. “Well, Missus,” she 
answered them “I raised them on a 
hickory stick and I raised them 
frequent.” Her method may not quite 
be approved but back of it was this de- 
mand for discipline. It goes without 
saying that parents must have dis- 
cipline in their own lives. (b) In- 
dustry. By sharing the work of the 
home children ought to be taught how 
to do things. A task saves a child. (c) 
Modern parents must teach religion. It 
can be taught. The Bible, hymns, habits 
of worship and church attendance, right 
attitudes, unselfish motives can all be 
taught. They can be taught better by 
example than by precept. Two questions 
face all parents. Am I training my chil- 
dren as carefully and conscientiously as 
my parents taught me, and am I setting 
as good an example of _ discipline, 
obedience, self-control and Christlike- 
ness aS my parents set before me? 


3. “Home-grown Children.” In these 
days when so much of the work of the 
home is farmed out, it is important to 
consider this task of the home. A mod- 
ern girl answered a real estate man, 
“Home? What do I want with a home? 
I was born in a hospital, educated in the 
boarding school and college, courted in 
an automobile, married in the church. 
I live out of a delicatessen and paper 
box, I spend my morning on the golf 
course, my afternoon at the bridge table 
and my evenings at the movies. When 
I die I am going to be buried at the 
undertaker’s. All I need is a garage.” 


4. “The Challenge of the Cradle.” In 
France a generation ago a slap on the 
face meant a challenge to a duel. In 
the home the slap of a baby’s hand on 
the face of the parent means a chal- 
lenge that must be paid with one’s life. 
It is a challenge to care for the physical 
life of the little one, a challenge to train 
his mind, a challenge to nurture his soul 
and turn his heart toward God. 


VI.—As the years go by another test 
comes. Familiarity may add to home 
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life or may breed contempt. The test of 
the years is real. Maintining home after 
the romance has worn off becomes a real 
problem. The following themes are sug- 
gested: 

1. “True Marriage.” A mother of Is- 


rael, herself a wife of over fifty years. 


gave this advice to a couple who had just 
been married: “Neither of you has mar- 
ried an angel. Learn to bear and for- 
bear, to give and take if you would be 
happy.” At the heart of every broken 
home is one person asking, “What do I 
get out of it?” At the heart of every 
true home there are two people willing 
to bear and forbear, to give and take. 
One cannot have a friend without being 
a friend; one cannot be loved without 
loving. 

The three most important aspects of 
marriage are the economic, the sex, and 
love. They must all be faced frankly 
and honestly together. Self-giving is the 
essence of love. The wife is no longer 
her own; she has given herself away. 
Likewise the husband is not his own. 
He has no rights and to demand his 
rights is to violate his agreement. They 
are now partners in a great spiritual ad- 
venture. 

2. “What Love Is and Does.” True 
love is that which leads one to forget 
self and seek only the happiness and 
welfare of the object of one’s affection. 
This is the soul of a home. A pile of 
stone and lumber is not a house. A 
house full of furniture and people does 
not make a home. Someone has said 
that a place where a horse eats and 
sleeps we call a stable, the place where 
a hog eats and sleeps we call a hogpen. 
We cannot call the place where a man 
eats and sleeps at home. It takes more 
than that. 

Love is man’s finest attitude. It casts 
out fear, hatred and greed. Love is 
man’s greatest opportunity; it makes him 
unselfish and thoughtful. Love is man’s 
only worthy motive. It rises above duty, 
money-getting and pleasure. Love makes 
suffering endurable in the home. When 
the scribe asked Jesus what the greatest 
commandment was, Jesus passed by 
faith, prayer, giving and service and 
said, “love.” 

3. “The Eternal Honeymoon.” When 
one starts on a journey across the con- 
tinent he is not compelled to sit up 
straight all the way and think only of 
his destination. He may enjoy himself 
on his trip by eating, sleeping, reading, 
visiting with fellow travelers, observing 
the scenery. Finally he arrives with the 
added joys of the journey. He is better 
able to enjoy the things that await him 
at his destination because of the joys 
of the journey. So in the home, the 
couple do not just look forward twenty- 
five years to the time when their home 
will be paid for, their children educated 
and in homes of their own and when 
they will have saved enough to keep 
them in old age comfortably. They en- 
joy the scenery as they go. They play 
with their children. 

They enjoy the fellowship of working, 
reading and living together. Some 
neglect one phase of the journey and 
forget to enjoy life as they go along. 
Some seem to forget the destination and 
get lost on the way. A couple that can 
keep their balance, enjoying themselves 
as they go along through life and yet 
remembering that they have a destina- 
tion are they who enjoy an eternal 
honeymoon. Old age will be rich to 
them, because of the experience, serenity, 
accomplishments and habits of enjoy- 
ment gained on the way. 
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pipes are placed on both sides of the chancel behind a beau- 
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WEST HAVEN, CONN, 
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To realize this in full measure, 
let us equip your choir. Fine 
materials, beautiful work and 
graceful lines characterize our 


Choir and Pulpit Gowns. 


Also Draperies, Hangings, 
Bookmarks, Embroidery Work, 
etc. State your needs. Cata- 
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Church Furniture 


Everything for church 
and Sunday School use. 
Direct from our factory 
to you. Beautiful and 
distinctive furniture — 
skilfully constructed, 
richly finished—the kind 
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respondence and blue prints solicited. 
Fine catalog mailed free. 
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GOOD TIMES 
FOR ALL TIMES 


A Cyclopedia of 


Entertainment 
By NINA B. LAMKIN 


The most complete and satisfac- 
tory book of its kind ever cempiled. 
Every sort of game, ceremony, stunt 
and entertainment is here described. 

Concrete suggestions for the home, 
church, school and community. 

An indispensable guide for teach- 
ers, playground directors, and all who 
have to do with recreational work. 


Over 400 pages of text and 
illustrations 


One Bound Volume 
Price $4.00 


Fill in this coupon and mail today 

SAMUEL FRENCH, 

25 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y., or 

811 W. 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Please send me 
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O Charge my account 
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¢ WHAT TO DO THIS SUMMER « 


July 


July 4, 1804—Nathaniel Hawthorne 
July 6, 1369—John Huss 

July 10, 1509—John Calvin 

July 15, 1606—Rembrandt 

July 18, 1811—Thackeray 


August 


Aug. 4, 1792—Shelley 

Aug. 6, 1809—Tennyson 

Aug. 15, 1771—Sir Walter Scott 

Aug. 19, 1808—James Nasmyth 

Aug. 24, 1759—William Wilberforce 
Aug. 29, 1809—Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Special Days 


July 4—Independence Day 

July 5—Foundation of Salvation Army 
(1865) 

July 25—St. James Day 

Aug. 24—St. Bartholomew 


The Vacation Program 


While many churches close for the 
summer, there seems to be a growing 
appreciation of the fact that this should 
not be so. Of course, it is hard to main- 
tain attendance during the summer 
months, but it is possible to shape the 
program of the church so that many 
things can be done beside maintaining a 
regular Sunday program of worship. 
Many ministers are away on their vaca- 
tion during the summer months, and also 
the Sunday school superintendent and 
teachers. Careful and thoughtful plan- 
ning, however, will make it possible to 
maintain a worthwhile program through- 
out at least a part of the summer. 


Vacation Bible School 


The Daily Vacation Bible School is 
quite worthwhile. It can not be con- 
ducted in every community because of 
local conditions, but in many places there 
are a great many boys and girls who do 
not work and the leisure time problem is 
a great one. Get these young peopie into 
the Bible School. An elaborate plan is 
not necessary. The length of school will 
vary from three to five or six weeks. 
There are many seminary students who 
will be glad to avail themselves of the 
opportunity for a little practical expe- 
rience and wherever possible they should 
be used. Young women who have at- 
tended normal schools are glad to help 
with the teaching for a small remuner- 
ation. Where possible the churches 
should unite for a union school. Courses 
of study can be secured from the de- 
nominational boards or from the State 
Council of Religious Education. The 
support of the school can be had from 
private subscriptions or direct from the 
church treasury or from the proceeds of 
the school entertainment given at the 
close of the school. 


Summer Camps 


Summer camps are more in vogue than 
ever. They are scattered over the coun- 
try by the hundreds. Practically all re- 
ligious organizations are promoting sum- 
mer camps or conferences. Make a sur- 
vey of the available camps within a 
reasonable distance of your community. 
It will mean a great deal to the young 
people to have a week or more in one of 
these camps. Use common sense in the 
selection of the camps you urge your 
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RESERVE POWER 


By Paul H. Yourd 


There is hardly any phase of life 
in which a reserve of power is not 
worth while. It is quite possible to 
go along for a considerable length 
of time without feeling the need of 
this reserve. So many people live 
up to the limit of their resources 
continually that this seems to be 
the normal state. There is no 
margin of financial resource. In- 
stead the future is mortgaged. Au- 
tomobiles, radios and engagement 
rings are bought on the install- 
ment, plan. Coal and groceries are 
obtained on credit. Personal ac- 
counts are often in the red and, if 
not, the balance is negligible. As 
with the purse, so with the nerves. 
State hospitals are crowded to 
over-flowing with neurotics. The 
strain of modern commercial and 
social life is purse breaking and 
nerve wrecking. “On with the 
dance,” is the cry, and the “Mas- 
ters of Jazz’ never stop their syn- 
copation. 


Where it will end is easy to fore- 
tell. Wreck, ruin, disaster. Na- 
poleon sought to rule the world, 
but when he reached the limit of 
his military resources and his phys- 
ical strength, he crashed. It has 
taken centuries for monarchial 
despotism to reach its end, but 
with the passing of the idea of di- 
vine right, and mass tolerance of 
hereditary authority the last of the 
Bourbons must abdicate. Stocks 
bought on the margin embarrass 
even Bishops. Movie stars reach a 
limit of salacious saturation. Base- 
ball fans have no pity when a bat- 
ter’s eye fails or a pitcher’s arm 
weakens. “To the showers,” is the 
cry. Such is life! 


“He that hath ears to hear, let 
him hear.” Look to your reserves. 
Don’t get into the red, either 
financially or physically. 

Vacation is here; take a rest. 

Hear the summons of Jesus— 
“Come ye apart, and rest a while.” 


Build up your tired body and 
nerves. 














young people to attend. One type of 
personality should go to one camp and 
another to another. Get your informa- 
tion about the camps from denomina- 
tional headquarters, County or State 
Sunday School Associations, local Y. M. 
and Y. W. C. A.’s and Boy Scouts. In 
addition, the magazines are full of ad- 
vertisements in regard to high grade 
non-sectarian camps. 


Outdoor Activities 


For those groups in your church who 
cannot attend a summer camp or con- 
ference, arrange a series of outings. 
Some of these will be for the day only. 
Take groups by automobile to some grove 
or play resort for a picnic. Encourage 
the Sunday school teachers to take their 
classes for a hike or a picnic. Week-end 
excursions to places of historical interest 
near your community or within automo- 
bile range are possibilities. One night 
camping trips, fishing trips, weenie 
roasts, baseball games are only a few of 
the activities that can be carried on for 
those that have to stay at home during 
the summer. 


Young People’s Meetings 


Instead of a meeting every Sunday 
night in the church, meet around at the 
homes of the young people. Meet on the 
church lawn, if there is one, or in some 
grove or wood-lot in the nearby country. 
Jesus taught the people on the hillsides 
and by the lake. Why should we not do 
the same? 


Sunday Night Service 


Most every minister realizes that the 
second service on Sunday, especially dur- 
ing the summer, is almost impossible. 
The people feel that if they have gone 
to church Sunday morning the rest of 
the day is their own, and, consequently, 
they take the automobile and go for a 
ride. No minister should break his heart 
over an empty house on Sunday evening. 
Either do not have Sunday night services 
or unite with other churches for a series 
of union services. These union services 
can be held in one central church or in 
turn in the co-operating churches. If 
there is a convenient park or if any of 
the churches has a suitable lawn, it is 
possible to hold vesper services there, 
provision being made in case of rain for 
adjournment to a nearby auditorium. 


Finances 


The first half of the year is over and it 
is desirable that the people should know 
the financial standing of the church. It 
is a matter of good business to make a 
candid review of expenditures and re- 
sources. Attention should be called to 
the payment of pledges and where people 
are behind they should be asked to bring 
their accounts up to date. Before the 
people have a chance to spend their 
money on their vacation remind them of 
their obligations to the church. The 
financial statement should be printed 
upon the church calendar or presented 
by the Board of Trustees at some Sun- 
day morning service. This is simply a 
matter of good business. 

Church Repairs 

Do not wait until the fall work is on to 

fix the furnace and make other repairs. 


The Board of Trustees should be called 
together and a survey should be made of 
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the church property. Plans for repairs, 
together with any new work that should 
be projected, should be made and ar- 
rangements made for the work to start 
at the beginning of August or earlier. 
It should be definitely contracted that all 
work should be finished by the first of 
September, so that there will be no in- 
terference with the fall program. If 
possible, put in your coal for the winter. 
It is cheaper. The organ should be over- 
hauled. 


The Minister’s Vacation 


The minister’s vacation is usually lim- 
ited by meager financial resources. Few 
of us do what we should like to do with 
our time off, but now is the time to plan 
the vacation. It is wise to make the 
period minister not only to the body but 
to the mind and soul as well. At 
least a part of the vacation should be an 
absolute change. Get away from the 
study and sermonizing and Church 
routine. Do anything else but these 
familiar things, and during the second 
part of the vacation period attend a con- 
ference or Bible school for inspiration 
and intellectual stimulus. Many semi- 
naries and universities are arranging 
short courses especially designed for min- 
isters who have had many years of 
service. Whenever you have a chance 
visit the best and largest churches. In- 
spect their plants. Listen to the other 
fellow preach. Study how he does it. 


A Look Ahead 


Toward the close of the vacation 
period begin to plan for next season’s 
work. Make a rough outline of the 
things that you want to accomplish. 
Plan your sermons, your readings and the 
various church activities. A little active 
use of gray matter during vacation will 
prepare you for the fall work with new 
courage and enthusiasm. Here’s hoping 
you have a successful and happy vaca- 
tion and a year of great joy when you 
take up the work in September. 





WHO IS MY BROTHER? 


Perhaps, dear Lord, he is a cultured man 
of China 
Possessing the wisdom of the sages, 
Gained through long, long ages;— 
Nobility of soul; a character poised— 
serene— 
Whose hands are long and fine; whose 
breeding shows a polished mien. 
But, surely, Father of Mankind, 
He’s not “John Chink’, my laundry 
man. 


Perhaps, dear Lord, he’s from the Italy 
of romance, 
Possessing the music of the ages 
Writ ’pon ancient pages; 


A sculptor, painter, poet, architect, or 
Oh, 
Caruso, Raphael or Michaelangelo! 
But surely, Father of Mankind, 
Not “Dago Pete’, the peanut man. 


Perhaps, dear Lord, he’s yet in Africa 
afar, 
A chieftain who rules his many pages 
By his splendid rages— 
Is picturesque, bedaubed and helmeted 


high; 
Or Burleigh, Moton, Carver, dwelling 
nigh; 
But surely, Father of Mankind, 


He’s not my “Nigger” furnace man. 
Mabel McCurdy Derby, in World Call. 
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“lL use the Lettergraph 
for Church Bulletins 


every week!” 


<> 


That’s what Rev. William R. Allen, 
of Wauconda, IIl., Read his 


letter: 


says. 


“T use the Lettergraph for 
Church bulletins every week, 
and for circular letters, blank 
postcard announcements, and 
many other things, which 
makes it so much easier to 
run a church, and I have been 
having excellent re- 
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10-Day Trial Offer 


Copies anything, typed, written or 
drawn, from post card size to a 9x15 
sheet (maximum printing surface 714 
x 1l in.). The only rotary duplicator 
on which it is easy and practical to 
print in two or more colors. Anyone 
can produce clear, legible, attractive 
work. Operating cost about 
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Ministers everywhere are en- 
thusiatic about the work of 
the Lettergraph. 





Cleartype Dry 
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25c per 1,000 copies. Fully 
equipped, the price of the 
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Mail the coupon for our 10- 
day Trial Offer. 
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SCHANTZ ORGANS 








Are Unsurpassed in Tone and 
the Service they render. 


Send for Catalog 


A. J. Schantz, Sons & Co. 
Orrville, Ohio 











WANTED—MINISTERS WHO DESIRE 
$100.00 or More Weekly 
To Give the Famous Rotary 





To ministers everywhere 


We give the Lettergraph Duplicator and 
a year’s supply of Church Bulletins 


FREE FREE FREE 


If you have an automobile and are willing to 
work we can use you. Prefer men with some 
experience in salesmanship. Ministers are de- 
lighted with our service. Write for information 
today and get into a real paying position. 


WHAT OTHERS SAY OF OUR PLAN 


“I am well pleased with the Rotary Letter- 
graph Duplicator and the Church Bulletins I 
received without expense to me on your plan. 
The Lettergraph does wonderful work and the 
printing done on the Bulletins is certainly fine. 
I certainly recommend your plan to my brother 
pastors. It is the easiest way I know of for a 
minister to secure this complete outfit free of 
all cost to himself.’’—Rev. . T. McCurry, 
Minister M. E. Church, Brownsville, Indiana. 

“Your plan is excellent. It certainly works! 
A great blessing for the ministers.’’—Rev. Almon 
Wolfe. Central Church of Christ, Hamilton, Ohio. 


If you are a pastor wanting the Lettergraph 
and Church Bulletins without expense out of 
your own pocket write us and we will gladly 
explain our plan to you. 

We carry supplies for every Duplicator and 


other office devices you may use. Price list 


free. 
Lettergraph Sales & Service. New Castle, Indiana 





Say: “I saw it in Church Management,” 
when writing advertisers. It identifies you. 


The “Instillation” Of Church 
Offices 


By Fred Smith, Newton, Kansas 


HE Rev. Frank Fairleygood sat in 

his somewhat uneasy chair. He was 

the pastor of a church whose an- 
cestry included the Puritan in the di- 
rect line. Yet upon the face of the 
minister there hovered the faint flicker 
of a smile, which suddenly broadened 
into a hearty laugh accompanied by an 
ejaculation: “I call that rich.” The Rev. 
Frank Fairleygood was reading a card 
which had just come through the mail. 
It was a notice from a fraternal organi- 
zation that the annual “instillation of 
officers” was to take place in the near 
future. The manifest error was the 
source of the minister’s amusement. He 
knew something of the vagaries of a 
typewriter under the fingers of one who 
played pick and peck with the keys. He 
remembered the day when, by a happy 
circumstance his wife had happened to 
notice the omission in the opening 
phrase of a letter addressed to the mem- 
bers of his congregation. Just one letter 
omitted by oversight, but what a differ- 
ence it made, for it read: Dear Fiends, 
instead of Dear Friends! 

But even as the Rev. Frank Fairley- 
good ended his laughter that he might 
make note of the date he found himself 
wondering if, after all, this clerical error 
had not an unexpected worth in it. In- 
stallation service! The time was draw- 
ing near when, as his custom was, he 
would hold an installation service for 
the newly elected, or rather, re-elected 
officials of his church. He remembered 
some things from the installations of 
the past. He remembered the church 
“on the lone prairie” which he served for 
three years which had lost its original 
name in the later given one of “Dray’s 
Church.” That was an interesting three 
years. All the main offices were held 
by members of the family of Dray. 
There was no need for an installation 
service at that church. But there was 
all the more need for “an instillation 
service.” It is a hard thing for a church 
when one family comes to the belief that 
it is the private possession of one fam- 
ily. The task of the Rev. Frank Fairley- 
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good there was not whom to install. He 
was not allowed to arrive at that task. 
Early in his ministry there he was in- 
terested in a comment made one day by 
the elder Mrs. Dray, (the younger Mrs. 
Dray, wife of the oldest son of the 
Drays,) that “ministers came and went, 
but the Dray’s remained forever.” It 
made him thing of Tennyson’s “Brook” 
which was constituted in a similar way. 
But later it made him think of other 
things that proved not so pleasant. 


Then there was the time when, serv- 
ing a “Main Street” Church, after an 
installation service he recalled the wise 
comment of Mr. Proboscis: “Now that 
we have got our officers in, the next 
thing is to get them to officiate.” The 
Rev. Frank Fairleygood had had good 
reason to remember that from time to 
time. What a splendid choir the church 
at Edgeville could have had if only the 
immovable Mrs. Locksley had officiated. 
Year by year she “held the office down,” 
significant phrase. Without benefit of 
ceremony she considered herself installed 
to that office. The time came when it 
seemed as if the Rev. Frank Fairleygood 
had almost succeeded in out-stalling her. 
But he had not reckoned on the ubiquity 
of Mrs. Somerville, Mrs. Locksley’s chief 
friend. Mrs. Locksley was retained. The 
last that the Rev. Frank Fairleygood 
heard about her was to the effect that 
she was still holding down the office. 


Something like a sigh escaped the lips 
of the Rev. Frank Fairleygood. In that 
sigh was the seed of a sermon. He knew 
now what he would do. No discourage- 
ments from the past would be allowed 
to bury the future. He would come 
with a new intent to the forthcoming 
installation service. So far as lay in his 
power he would make it an “instillation” 
service. In a deeper, diviner way than 
he had ever done before he would bring 
to the attention of his officials the im- 
portance of their particular office. 

Three hours later the telephone of the 
church office rang. The Rev. Frank 
Fairleygood answered the call. It was 
Mrs. Frank Fairleygood calling and ask- 
ing if he expected to be home for dinner 
that day as it was an hour past the 
usual time. Surely it was not so late as 
that. But that time it was. He hastily 
mustered the sheets on which he had 
been writing into a collected heap, placed 
them in the file, put on his hat and coat, 
and went home with a song in his heart. 
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If I Edited Church Management 


Readers Express Their Convictions 


PROPER STEWARDSHIP 


T appears to me we are overlooking 
I the most vital of all fields—the 

LIFE-STREAM of future progress 

—when we overlook the one greatest 
need of the day for the advancement of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ—that of 
Stewardship. 

Give us proper Stewardship for the 
next ten years and we will have evan- 
gelized the world. Give us ministers 
that are not afraid to preach the true 
Gospel of Stewardship with a fire from 
on high that will be effective and cause 
men to break away from the money 
craze age, and we will have advanced 
the cause far. We attribute every cause 
in the world today to our present dis- 
tressing international financial and 
social troubles, when in reality the real 
answer is easy. Men are simply failing 
to acknowledge their stewardship to 
God. Mother earth is producing more 
food, more oil and more minerals today 
’ than ever before. The food supply to- 
day is not short. Newspapers are full 
of articles treating on the excess wheat 
storage; yet we have misery and 
starvation. 

When 2% (the rich) own 60% of our 
national wealth, 33% (average class) 
own 35%, and 65% (poorer class) own 
only 5% of our wealth, isn’t it about 
time we preach and teach stewardship? 
If Jesus Christ should declare His King- 
dom on earth today would there not be 
more weeping and wailing on account 
of poor stewardship than for many other 
sins? Not only do the churches need 
the money, but men need the spirit and 
faith of true stewardship, and until we 
bring this about our churches cannot 
progress as they should. 

A thorough program of education in 
stewardship, not only through the min- 
istry, but also in our religious edu- 
cational program, for the coming years 
will do much to advance the program 
of Christ, as well as solve many of our 
present social problems. 


G. I. Matthews, 
Enid, Oklahoma. 





A NEW SPIRITUAL AWAKENING 
First, I would say that all depressions 
have left in their wake a renewed spirit- 
ual consciousness. I cannot forget that 
the Hebrew people in their success 
turned away from God, but in their 
bondage, wanderings, battles and cap- 
tivity, turned to God. The graph of 
prosperity has its peaks opposite the 
low points of the graph of spirituality. 
This has its implication for us today. 


Then, if our eyes are open we must 
see that luxury is becoming necessity at 
a more rapid rate than at any other time 
in the history of the world. Our lives 
“consist in the abundance of things.” 
This has a very serious side. Many 


people get more satisfaction out of 


radios, automobiles, moving pictures, 
electric household devices than a foreign 
missionary program or even a church 
service. So this picture has in it the 
appeal of immediate satisfaction. 


A third feature which is closely allied 
to these things may be termed our 
mechanical attitude. Russia through its 
Soviet system has organized its people 
to the nth degree. While we have not 
systematized to the same extent, we 
have, more and more, depended on the 
mechanization of life. We have for- 
gotten that “man cannot live by bread 
alone’.’ Even science, which we cannot 
discount, with all its promises will not 
take the place of faith, hope and love 
which come from a spiritual apprecia- 
tion of life. 


Another bee buzzing in my bonnet 
concerns the Sunday School. The 
majority of boys and girls in Protestant 
Sunday Schools go through the school 
without attending the Church service. 
One of our tragedies appears at this 
point. How can Protestantism integrate 
its Sunday School work so that the 
central service of the Church, the vital 
element of worship, shall receive proper 
emphasis? Unless youth participates 
in Church services we shall have to 
devise new means to hold their reli- 
gious interest. We recognize the waning 
popularity of Christian Endeavor and all 
such movements, but do we see that the 
slump in missionary endeavor is due, 
primarily, to the fact that older people 
have not been able to rally their enthu- 
siasm for missions? At the present time 
we are plucking fruit and forgetting 
cultivation. That will come to an end. 


W. Ernest Collins, 
Topeka, Kansas. 





SUNDAY EVENING SERVICES 


I think I would say, that if I were the 
editor of Church Management, I would 
lay special emphasis upon the import- 
ance of the Sunday night service. Per- 
haps, there is no problem facing the 
ministry of America today quite equal to 
that. The surprising thing is that 
while the general church is failing to 
meet this situation, there are many out- 
standing churches in the country that 
are being crowded on Sunday nights. It 
may involve a diversified program and 
some unusual features. I think I would 
find out what these churches are doing 
and describe them in a very definite way 
and keep it up for quite a long while to 
indicate that the ordinary pastor could 
do the extraordinary thing to meet that 
particular situation. I would also lay 
special emphasis upon the subject of 
Church Economics showing that the 
money end of any church is the small 
end when a church is put on a tithing 
basis. I am wondering if you ever saw 
my leaflet entitled, The First Item in the 


Budget, which has been published by the 
World Service Commission of our 
church? There is no question that this 
plan is a workable plan, as we are dem- 
onstrating here and in other places 
where I have had the honor of being the 
pastor. 


Personally, let me congratulate you 
upon the success of your enterprise in 
publishing Church Management. I find 
it a very valuable and useful magazine, 
and I am insisting that every student 
graduating from the School of Theology 
of Temple University, where I happen 
to be one of the Professors, shall become 
a subscriber to your magazine. 


Thomas S. Brock, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 





EMPHASIZE THE POSITIVE 


1. That emphasis be laid upon the im- 
portance of the spiritual in social and 
industrial life, and the place of the 
Church as a means for developing ap- 
preciation of that fact. There are many 
good people who habitually absent them- 
selves from the Church and by example 
at least say that the Church is not 
necessary. Is there not some way of 
bringing it home to such people and to 
non-Christians that the very order and 
stability of civilization is dependent upon 
the spiritual? 


2. Place emphasis upon the positive 
note in preaching. There is so much of 
critical thought (necessary, of course) 
regarding religious matters that many 
times people get the idea that religion 
is unreal and not important. My 
theught is that there is need for 
emphasizing the positive side of religion 
more and more. 

C. Guy Robbins, 


Lawrence, Massachusetts. 





FELLOWSHIP WITH JESUS 


When I sit down to study Shakespeare, 
his mental habit and the magic of his 
art, Shakespeare knows nothing about 
me. I am a solitary student engaged 
in a solitary quest. That man I study 
is not with me save in the record of his 
thought and cannot purposefully and 
consciously help me. When I study 
Jesus, it is not so. Always I have the 
feeling that he sees me, hears me, knows 
me. Study becomes communion, and as 
I walk with Him in the days of His 
flesh, He walks with me in a new and 
strange age. My only ambition is to 
know Him, whose I am and whom I 
preach, and to be His humble disciple 
in the midst of the years—until I hie 
away in the falling daylight. 


Joseph Fort Newton in The New 
Preaching; Cokesbury Press. 














¢ ILLUSTRATIVE DIAMONDS «+ 


Selected by Paul F. Boller 


THE POWER OF THE SPIRIT OF 
LIBERTY 


There are historical writers who be- 
little the group of Boston patriots who 
really precipitated the war: writers who 
make light of the “Boston Tea-Party,” 
the “Boston Massacre,” and the other 
incidents which caused such intense feel- 
ing. Of these patriots it is said that 
they were a little group, contending over 
small issues. The point of an arrow, al- 
so, is a little thing. But back of the 
point is the weight of the head which 
gives it momentum; and back of the 
nead is the strength of the shaft; and 
pack of the shaft are the feathers which, 
uhough extremely light, give the arrow 
Its fidelity to its aim. Back of the whole 
arrow is the mighty hickory bow and the 
strength of the rawhide string, and the 
power of the body of the archer. Yes, 
the point of the arrow is a small thing; 
but, thus driven, it may pierce the armor 
of a tyrant and set a nation free. 


As we look at the group of Boston 
patriots they are, indeed, like the point 
of the arrow; but momentum and 
strength are in their movement. The 
arrow is feathered with the dreams of 
all lovers of humanity through the cen- 
turies; and it is driven by the power of 
the spirit of liberty which has impelled 
every contest on behalf of human rights 
in all the world. 

Henry H. Saunderson in Puritan Prin- 
ciples and American Ideals; The Pil- 
grim Press. 


—_—— 


WHAT TO REMEMBER 


From your vacation remember the 
pleasanter experiences. Did anyone ever 
have a vacation that came up to expecta- 
tions, or that was wholly free from un- 
pleasant experiences? But you do not 
have to remember the unpleasant hours; 
you can remember the happy days. A 
summer holiday should recreate, should 
make its contribution to all the rest of 
the year. But it cannot do that if you 
burden your memory with the unpleas- 
ant experiences, the hard beds, poor 
meals, hot days, mosquitoes. They are 
only incidental. Memory is like an auto 
trip. You take a thousand-mile auto 
trip, and in those thousand miles you 
encounter twenty-five miles of detour. 
When you return you may dwell on the 
detour of bumpy roads, bridge in repair, 
mud; or you may think chiefly of the 
miles of perfect highways and beautiful 
scenery. All memory of like that. 
Memory can be cultivated to recall the 
twenty-five miles of detours, or you can 
train your mind to store up and relive 
the nine hundred and seventy-five miles 
of pleasant, wholesome, helpful experi- 
ences. 

Bruce S. Wright in Girded With Glad- 
ness; Cokesbury Press. 





“DON’T BE AN IFFER” 


Recently a columnist, writing for the 
sports page of a California daily, pub- 
lished a paragraph that began with fun 


SECRET OF HAPPINESS 


The Secret of a happy life 

Is a believing soul 

Serenely trusting in the Power 
Which animates the whole. 


On earnest, upright, loving lives 
Heaven’s choicest blessings fall; 
The thought of God within the soul 
The crowning joy of all. 
—Charles W. Wendate. 
In The Transfiguration of Life; The 
Beacon Press. 








and ended with a rare bit of philosophy: 
“Yesterday I played golf with a man I 
hope I shall never see again. He had the 
worst case of ‘Iffing’ I have ever known. 
After each hole he would tell me with 
great seriousness how well he would have 
done if one of his shots had been differ- 
ent. ‘If my drive had been straight,’ he 
would say, ‘I would certainly have made 
that hole in par. A straight drive, the 
good approach I did get, and then two 
putts on the green—I would have made 
that hole in four!’ But the man forgot 
that if his drive had been different every 
subsequent shot would have been dif- 
ferent too. A perfect drive would have 
so excited this fellow that he would have 
flubbed everything thereafter. In the 
game of life no one knows what would 
have happened had one stroke been dif- 
ferent. We might have broken the rec- 
ord for the course, or we might have 
driven into every sand-trap and pond on 
the premises. No one can tell which. 
Motto: Dont’ be an Iffer.” 

James Gordon Gilkey in Solving Life’s 
Everyday Problems; The Macmillan 
Company. 





OUR LIMITED KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 


Just after dawn one summer day I 
stood on the hill that rises above Lake 
Chautauqua and watched the sun strug- 
gling to make its way through the clouds. 
The lake was covered with a sea of 
golden mist. One was conscious of light 
and glow and warmth and motion. But 
as the mists rose and fell, circled and re- 
turned, and curved themselves into fanci- 
ful and graceful shapes that were never 
twice the same, the sun still remained 
hidden. One knew that it was there. 
One could see its glow; one could feel 
its warmth; one rejoiced in the beauty 
of its handiwork. But the sun itself re- 
mained unseen. 

So it is with the revelation of God. We 
say: If only I could see him as he is! 
But there are good reasons why this di- 
rect vision is not granted us. One rea- 
son that is often given is that if we 
should see God as he really is we could 
not bear the sight, even as our eyes can- 
not bear the sight of the sun. God is so 
great that unless he should restrain his 
power it would destroy us. He is so pure 
that if we should see ourselves as he 
sees us we should be overwhelmed by the 
thought of our own sinfulness. His love 
is so amazing that even when Jesus tells 
of it it seems too good to be true. 


William Adams Brown in Pathways To 
Certainty; Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


JESUS AND WOMANHOOD 


A woman in India, who came out of 
centuries of spiritual darkness into the 
full light of the good news brought by 
Jesus of Nazareth, visited our country 
to study the education of women. When 
asked what impressed her most in the 
United States, she replied at once: “The 
most impressive and amazing fact in 
America is that there are countless 
women who do not worship and adore 
the Christ. We women in India know 
that in him is our only hope. The beauti- 
ful sentiments of our Hindoo faith are 
only for men and not even for all men. 
To be born a woman is to be born with- 
out hope and without a God who cares. 
In Jesus is the only light which shines 
upon the womanhood of the world.” 


Bertha Condé in Spiritual Adventur- 
ing; Cokesbury Press. 





THE NEED OF RELIGIOUS ZEAL 


I watched the curb stock market in 
New York, before it was moved. The first 
time I came upon this crowd of frenzied 
men who were buying and selling stock 
on the street there was so much excite- 
ment that I was not prepared for it at 
all. These men seemed to be wild! They 
received messages from the end of wires, 
which messages were relayed by the 
language of hand by their secretaries and 
assistants. Why were these people so 
excited? Why did they bid in such 
haste? Why were they so moved? Here 
is one reason: There were thousands of 
dollars at stake. In a moment’s time a 
man could make or lose thousands. If 
you were to ask these men why they were 
so excited, they would wonder what was 
the matter with you! Financial success 
or financial failure is in the balance. 
Thousands of dollars are at stake! And 
yet, when one asks these same men why 
they are not in earnest about religious 
success or religious failure, they have no 
answer to give. Instead of thousands of 
dollars, there are lives whose spiritual 
welfare is involved. But it is possible 
to be very calm about this! Then there 
comes a time of special religious effort, 
the time when the religious stock market 
rises, and one asks men and women 
about their lack of zeal; and they have 
nothing to say. What marked incon- 
sistency! 

G. Ray Jordan in After Pentecost 
What? ; Cokesbury Press. 





DO WE WANT GOD? 


If we want God as much as the as- 
tronomer Herschel wanted the distant 
stars, with such sincerity that he would 
sit all night on a balcony in the wintry 
winds with an awkward telescope; if we 
want him as much as Edison wanted an 
electric filament, so as to experiment 
with six hundred different substances 
that he might get his radiant light; if 
we crave him as much as did Koch, who 
risked his life a hundred times living and 
working with tubercular bacilli that he 
might know the way to conquer death— 
if we hunger like that for God, we will 
not complain about difficulty, we will quit 
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HAUSER’S RECORDING STEW- 
ARD’S LOOSE LEAF RECORD 





This is an entirely new arrangement 
by the Loose Leaf Method. Very 
simple. A correct account can be kept 
with each member with less work 
than in any other record. One leaf 
only is needed for each paying mem- 
ber per year. Can be kept alphabeti- 
cally. For new members new leaves 
can be added in their order at any 
time. The cut shows one leaf of 
Double Envelope System. If record 
is wanted for Single System, state so 
when ordering. Price, Record com- 
plete with 150 leaves and Index for 
either Single or Duplex Envelope 
Systems, $3.00, leaves per 100 net, 


VISITOR’S CARD 





VISITOR'S CARD 
You Are Always Welcome Here—Come Again 
Puace tHts Carp on OrrerinG PLate or Hano to Uster 
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MAY WE CALL ON YOU? YES, NOOO 
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QR JUST VISITING TODAY © 

REMARKS 


FORM 1 Evangelical Press, Cleveland Ohio; Harrisburg, Pa 
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Size, 2% x 3% inches 


To be given to those visitors com- 
ing into the church service or prayer 
meeting by the ushers and collected 
on the offering plate or handed to the 
pastor or usher at the close of the 
service. A very effective means of 
getting in touch with prospective 
members. Price, $0.40 per 100; $3.50 
per 1000. 





A COPY OF OUR COMPLETE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
CHURCH SUPPLY CATALOG 
WILL BE SENT TO YOU 
UPON REQUEST. 





$0.60. Index $0.40. 



































This book was designed and arranged spe- 
cially for pastors. Contents as follows: 

Official Register, Members of the Church, 
Pastoral Calls, New Members, Prospective 
Church Members, Members Lost, Prospective 
Sunday School Members, Miscellaneous Pros- 
pective Membership List, Sick Persons, Spe- 
cial Visiting List, Committees, Conference 
and Benevolent Collections, Individual Con- 
tributions, Subscribers to Church Periodicals, 
Historical Record, Ritual (Revised), Steps to 
Salvation, Comfort for the Sick, Perquisites, 
Pastor’s Salary, Budget Apportionment, Mar- 
riages, Funerals, Baptisms, Sermons Preached, 
Comparative Prayer Meeting Attendance. 

Size of page, 3%4x6%. Price, complete with 
Cover, Ritual and filler for 450 members, $1.75. 

The individual sheets can be secured for 
any part of the book at $0.20 per dozen. 
Blank filler at $0.20 per 50 sheets. 

Complete assorted filler, $0.75. Ritual, $0.15 
(Evangelical). Index, $0.40. 














THE EVANGELICAL PUBLISHING HOUSE 


1900 SUPERIOR AVE., CLEVELAND, OHIO THIRD AND REILY STS., HARRISBURG, PA. 








arguing and postponing and begin this 
very hour our quest for him! 

Robert M. Bartlett in Christian Con- 
quests; Cokesbury Press. 





A COMPENSATION FOR CALAMITY 


I shall never forget a certain woman of 
the tenements whom I was privileged to 
see one day. She was old—and her ac- 
tive life was done. All her days she had 
wrestled with poverty in the slums of 
this great city. She had borne children, 
buried some of them, seen one or two go 
astray, and others rise to positions of 
dignity and influence. She had nursed 
a husband through long years of pain, 
and at last watched him fade away into 
the shadow. What a life that woman 
had lived, and how deep its scars were 
marked upon her face! But that face 
bore no sorrow, only wisdom and the 
great serenity of peace. She was like a 
great ship, lying quietly at anchor in the 
evening glow. Battered and worn, no 
doubt! But she had breasted the waves 
of every sea, and visited the ports of 
every clime. And I thought of Words- 
worth, as he wrote of his own life in The 
Prelude— 


“How strange that all 

The terrors, pains, and early miseries, 

Regrets, vexations, lassitudes interfused 

Within my mind, should e’er have borne 
a part, 

And that a needful part, in making up 

The calm existence which is mine.” 


John Haynes Holmes in Sermon, The 
Compensations of Calamity; Published 
by The Community Church, New York 
City. 
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BOOKS 


FOR LEADERS 


Administering the Senior 
Department of the Church School 





Dr. Harold I. Donnelly of Princeton Uni- 
versity has written a new Leadership Train- 
ing book which leaders of Seniors will wel- 
come enthusiastically. Its purpose is to set 
forth high standards of administration pro- 
cedure in such a way that the average church 
school worker can apply them. The most im- 
portant questions which face leaders in this 
department are discussed. Suggested read- 
ings, combined with experiences in actual 
situations, are recommended as a means of 
solving problems efficiently. Price, $1.00 


The Home and 
Christian Living 


“Here is a book that would be difficult to 
recommend too highly to parents, church 
school leaders, and young people. It is simple, 
sane, practical, and yet idealistic. Its concep- 
tion of religion as touching all experience is 
especially to be commended, and the conclud- 
ing chapter on what to do when the children 


have grown up is a gem.’’—The Christian Sun. 
By Percy R.. Hayward and Myrtle H. Hay- 
ward. Price, 75 cents 
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FIVE MINUTE SERMONS 


Church Management Pays Five Dollars each for Sermons used tn this Department. 
AVERAGE LENGTH DESIRED — 600 WORDS 





The Spirit Of Expectancy 


By Frederick L. Kinnings, Exeter, Devonshire, England 


A great multitude of impotent folk 
waiting —St. John V: 3. 


AITING!—for what? For a 

miracle to happen. But some 

of them had grown pretty scep- 
tical about it and came to this Pool of 
Bethesda more from force of habit than 
from any expectation that they would 
go home at night cured of their infirm- 
ities. The whole thing had become a 
ritual and an institution. That is not a 
bad description of much of our religious 
life. The freshness wears off our ex- 
pectancy; we become listless and apa- 
thetic; we hardly expect anything to 
happen. 

Is not this what is wrong with much 
of our public worship? Our expectation 
is small, it lacks audacity and the result 
is a deadening dullness and boredom. 
During the Great War a certain battalion 
claimed a service right up at the front 
in an almost impossible place and would 
take no denial. Just before the service 
was due to begin the divisional com- 
mander happened to pass through the 
waiting groups. “A service here,” he 
said, “Well, whether your Padre turns 
up or not, I hope, gentlemen, that the 
Lord Christ will be with you.” At which 
a young officer stepped forward and sa- 
luted simply saying, “They will both be 
here.” 

It is when there is such expectation 
that things happen. If only we made 
our way to public worship with our souls 
all a-thrill with expectancy and saying 
to ourselves, What may not happen to- 
day, then indeed the ordered program of 
worship would become alive with the 
magic and the miracle of heaven. The 
people who expect great things create 
great things. 

Let ministers and Sunday school 
teachers recover and hold fast the spirit 
of expectancy. Let us do our work in 
a qui vive of expectancy, always sure 
that something big may happen at any 
time. Archbishop Sancroft once asked 


Betterton, the tragedian, “How is it that 
when you speak everybody listens to you 
although you speak fiction; but when 
we speak the people do not listen though 
we speak the words of Divine Truth.” 


“I think, Your Grace,” replied the actor, 
“the reason is this, you speak truth as 
though you believed it to be fiction, we 
speak fiction as though we believed it 
to be truth.” 

We have to acknowledge that there 
are grounds for that criticism; not that 
we doubt the facts but that we have 
ceased to look for results. The impo- 
tence of the message springs from our 
want of expectancy. A. B. Davidson, who 
knew the prophets as few ever did, said 
this significant thing about them, “The 


prophets were terribly one-sided people, 
and that one idea was that always God 
is going to do something.” 

Wherever that spirit of expectancy is 
found the miracle happens. 

A great evangelist was asked to ex- 
plain his outstanding success in obtain- 
ing “results” and replied, “The people 
who come expect them.” Why blame 
the minister and criticize the choir when 
the fault lies with the lack of individual 
expectancy. Worship is a co-operative 
matter and every individual can make 
his contribution by expecting great 
blessing. 

Our Lord himself would have a dis- 
appointing time in some churches. “And 
He did not many mighty works there 
because of their unbelief.” That was at 
Nazareth, and when he taught in his 
own synagogue there was an atmosphere 
so that the power of his utterance was 
slain by concentrated hostility. There 
are always conditions which are essen- 
tial for anything, even the power of 
Jesus Christ. 

The place of the world’s greatest ex- 
pectancy has become the place of the 
world’s greatest power and it is called 
Calvary. 





A Little Child Shall Lead Them 


By Paul B. Shedd, Rockwell City, Iowa 


SAIAH has painted what seems to be 
[= impossible and utterly fantastic 
picture of future peace. It has not 
been realized in the human realm to 
say nothing of the animal kingdom. But 
the significant thing about it is the cen- 
tral place of the child. Christ also gave 
the child a central position when he took 
a little child and set him in the midst, 
saying, “Whosoever shall receive one of 
such little children in my name receiv- 
eth me,” or what is more to the point, 
“Except ye turn and become as little 
children, ye shall in no wise enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” Both Isaiah 
in his picture of peace, and Christ whose 
Kingdom is to usher in the realization 
of perfect peace, group the whole pic- 
ture around the figure of a little child. 
The problems of world peace, family 
and home life, prohibition and other 
very pressing problems can be simplified 
quite materially if we think of them 
from the standpoint of the child. It is 
necessary to put the child in the center 


_ of the pictures we paint for individual 


and social righteousness just as Isaiah 
and Christ have done. The leading of 
the little child for today means that 
everything should be shaped bv the adult 


powers that be to the end that the child 
will have a chance to grow and develop 
into the likeness of which he is a sym- 
bola child of God. Family life, so- 
cial life, and church life need to be re- 
evaluated on the basis of what is best 
for the child. To do this may take some 
readjustment of adult thinking, but what 
a difference it would make! 

Isaiah’s picture actualized in life to- 
day would sanctify all of life. It is the 
little child which has sanctified the 
Christmas season. Starting with the 
birth of a child, the festival is shaped 
for the pleasure and well being of the 
children. There is no greater joy that 
can come to a parent than to see the 
enthusiastic expectation and uncon- 
trolled joy of his child as he spies the 
packages which have been left around 
the fireplace on Christmas Eve. The 
unprecedented crowds which fill the 
churches for a children’s program, espe- 
cially at Christmas time, are evidence of 
the fact that a little child can lead. Men 
and women come then who are never 
seen until another program of like na- 
ture. The little child sanctifies and binds 
the home together. The point of a 
speaker at a well known service club 
gathering was well taken when he urged 
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Instant Change From One Big Room 


to Several Small Ones 
Walls that roll out of the way, overhead or 
sideways, permit economical use of space, 
light and heat. Installed in numbers of 
churches and Sunday school rooms. Simple, 
sturdy operation. Write for Catalog No.27-P. 


The J. G. Wilson Corporation 


11 E.38th St., N.Y.C. : Box 1194, Norfolk, Va. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 








OVER. 50 YEARS IN BUSINESS 
MEETS ALL NEEDS 


For Church school, 
Jr.Church, Evangel- 
istic Meetings, : @ 
ds formal 
unda 4 worship. 
Boule stirring, heart- 
winning Gospel 
songs and Standard 
Church hymns; also 
opular Religious 
ducational hymns 
and well-known de- 
votional hymns. 


Approved by leading 
ministers and edu- 
cators. 288 pages. 
well-bound, $40.00 
per 100. 

Returnable sample copy on request. Write 
THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY 
Rm. 1315, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


Dept. 15, 721 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
THE RAINBOW 


iM 
Margaret T. Applegarth 


“A brilliant, new collection of stories, 
replete with humor and pathos and 
rich in teaching ideas.” 
—Christian Standard. 
$1.50 


RICHARD R. SMITH, Inc. ys 
12 East 41st Street, New York 
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Individual Cups 


Order a THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE for your 
Church. Prices low. Sure go please. 


glasses & Cover $8.90. asses $1.00 doz. 
paper cups 60 cts. per 100. Collection & 

lates. New style 3-cup Pastor’s Service 5’’x 6””, Non- 
Tarnishing Pewter Fittings $12.75. FOLDER FREE. 


THOMAS COMMUNION CO., BOX 540 LIMA, OHIO. | 
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8 An organ blower operated by elec- 
tricity—For organs of any type—any 
size. Send for Bulletin. 








Folding Chairs 
and 
Banquet Tables 
Ask for Complete Catalog 


LAFAYETTE CHAIR CORP. 
Room 902, 456 4th Ave. 
New York City 
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as a solution of the divorce problem the 
adoption of children from the homes for 
the friendless. Many a home has been 
brightened and the little one made a 
leader thereby. 

The social life has been sanctified by 
the unconscious leadership of the little 
child. The open saloon was closed be- 
cause of the terrible effect it was having 
on the development of the child. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of social work- 
ers the present system with all its abuses 
is far to be preferred to the so-called 
“good old days” from the child’s side of 
the case. If this major problem were 
considered solely from this point of 
view there would be no doubt as to the 
outcome. Our elaborate school systems, 
the functioning of many other social and 
welfare organizations, some of which are 
sponsored by our chief citizen and his 
wife, bear testimony to the fact that a 
little child can lead. The beauty of it 
all is that we have learned that what is 
best for the child is best for the adult. 

The picture then is not as fantastic 
as it at first appears. President Hoover 
does not think it an impossible task to 
make the country safe for the little child 
or he would not have called the National 
Conference for Child Welfare. Isaiah 
was pointing a long distance into the 
future but not to a hopeless future. 
Christ when he set the child in the 
midst was laying down a working prin- 
ciple of life. We are on the right track 
in bringing the loyalty of the human 
heart to the banner of the child. If in 
the sense of shaping everything for 
childhood’s development, a little child 
leads us, the Kingdom is not far off. 





POETIC APPEAL 


Miss Frances Fox, the secretary of 
the Court Street Methodist Church, 
Fulton, Missouri, has the responsibility 
of getting out much of the publicity of 
the District Epworth League and the 
local Hi-League. The mimeograph is 
used extensively carrying stories both in 
type and __ illustration. Particularly 
appealing are some of the verses which 


are used. We are reproducing two 
which appeared in recent announce- 
ments. 
Come On 
Lotsa snap! 
Lotsa fun! 
Any pickers ?? 
Not a one 
Losta pep! 
* By the ton! 


Lotsa hoping 
That you'll come. 


We’re Hungry for Your Presence 


You ought to come to Hi-League 
And never miss a time!!! 
Decide you’re gonna do it— 
You'll sure-nuf like it fine! 
Dare yourself to come— 
(Don’t ever take a dare!) 
We're looking for you Sunday— 
Here’s hoping you'll be there. 








—— 





A Rare Opportunity to purchase 


VICTORIOUS 
SERVICE SONGS 


By Homer Rodeheaver 
At An Attractive Price 


Leaders of today know that if we are to 
reach the young people we must make re- 
ligion more attractive. They are begging 


for music with vigor and color. ‘Victorious 
Service Songs” fills this need. All songs 
thoroughly tested to fitness, words and 


music—can be furnished in shaped notes 
only. Regular price $25.00 per hundred. 
Our Special Price $15.00 a hundred, 
transportation extra, cash with order. 


LAMAR & WHITMORE 
810 Broadway - Nashville, Tenn. 



































Would yc you improve your church with 


modern floors? If so, write for the 
free booklet “Facts You Should Know About 
Resilient Floors for Churches.” It tells how 
easily and economically the whole atmosphere of 
a church can be improved by the installation of 
modern Sealex floors—quiet, comfortable and 
luxuriously beautiful. Write Department 44, 
Congoleum-Nairn Inc., Kearny, N. J. 











The \NURLIIZER 


Church Organ 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company 


Factories:JNorth Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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PERHAPS you 
have had the ex- 
perience of many 
other churches at — 
this season, in which new 
decorating has but served 
to accentuate the undesir- 
ability of present lighting fixtures. 
Our lighting fixtures, especially 
created for churches, embody 
beautiful designs coupled with 
the most comfortable illumination. 
We offer many numbers from 
which selection may be made. 
In addition we are glad to sug- 
gest the proper placing of fixtures 
and render an estimate of their 
cost—a helpful service we render 
without obligation to assure 
utmost satisfaction. 
Write, 


VOIGT COMPANY 


Designers and Manufacturers 
Decorative Lighting Fixtures for 
Churches 


1745 North 12th St. 


or visit our display rooms 


Philadelphia 
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$$ DOLLAR TIPS $$ 


For each item published in this department, Church Management will pay $1.00 


on date of publication. 


Please keep duplicate copy if you desire record, for un- 


available tips can not be returned to the sender. 








A BID FOR PRAYER 


A prominent member of the Third 
Baptist Church, St. Louis, Missouri, has 
conceived a novel and effective method 
for stimulating prayer. This man sug- 
gests: “Make a list of those in whom 
you are interested. Pray for them by 
name daily. Ask in faith, nothing waver- 
ing. Enlist others in your prayer list. 
Make a golden chain of prayer about the 
throne of God.” 


The beautiful thought is illustrated by 
an attractive printed card-folder in the 
belief that: “Every Man must be allowed 
to pray in his own way.” This folder is 
captioned: “Thoughts on Prayer. Friends 
to Pray For.” 


Inside the folder there are a number 
of quotations from the writings of “A 
Prominent Teacher,” and a prayer list. 
The latter is in the form of a memo- 
randa sheet on which may be written 
the names of friends, relatives, or needy 
persons for whom prayers are necessary. 
The quotations which appear are given 
below. 


These folders were first distributed 
among friends at the Third Baptist 
Church in St. Louis. The convenient 
memoranda idea gripped the fancy of 
many busy parishioners and the cards 
became very popular so much so 
that members of other churches who 
heard of them also requested copies, 
either in person or by calling at the 
church . or the man’s office who 
printed them. 


Today these little cards are not only 
carried by many men and women in St. 
Louis, but also by friends of this man in 
the east, the north, the south and the 
west. It is the pleasure of the person 
who conceived this idea to mail these 
cards gratis to any and all individuals 
who request them. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF A 
PROMINENT TEACHER 


A life of intercession is the best life possible 
to a Christian. 

Real prayer costs habitual self-discipline in 
thinking. 

Prayer is my chief work and it is by means 
of it I carry on the rest. 

To me prayer is habitually putting oneself 
under God’s influence. 

Prayer gives God His opportunity to speak, 
for prayer is the listening ear. 

Prayer is the innermost form of the fight for 
character. 

When you cannot pray as you would, pray as 
you can. 

Accustom yourself gradually to carry prayer 
into all your daily activities. 

Speak, move, work in peace, as if you were in 
prayer. 

True prayer is deliberately putting ourselves 
at God’s disposal. 

Prayer is the law of personal relationship. 

Every man must be allowed to pray in his 
own way. 

The best part of prayer is our listening to 
God. 


Prayer is the central and determining force 


of a man’s life. 


Gilson Willets, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


INVITING THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


For several years past we have sent a 
letter to each one of the new public 
school Teachers, and another one to each 
of the former teachers returning (who 
were affiliated with our church); the let- 
ters are mailed to them so they receive 
them on or before their first Sunday at 
the city. 


1. Letter to the new teachers. 
Miss Gertrude Brown 
Plymouth, Indiana 

Dear Miss Brown: In behalf of the Presby- 
terians of Plymouth I bid you welcome to our 
church and to our city. For some years past 
we have enjoyed the presence of a great many 
Public School Teachers at the services of this 
church. We shall be very glad to have you 
also visit us some Sunday, and meet some of 
our people. 

Wishing you success in your work, and God's 
blessings in all things, I am, 

Cordially Yours, 


2. Letter to the former school teach- 
ers. 


Dear Miss Smith: If the opportunity presents 
itself to invite any of the new teachers to attend 
the services of our church with you, we shall 
be delighted to meet them, and shall greatly 
appreciate your services. 

Anticipating the pleasure of greeting you 
again and soon, I am, 

Yours Truly, 


M. S. Benjamin, 
Plymouth, Indiana. 





INSURANCE CHURCH 
BROTHERHOOD 


The Normal City Brotherhood was or- 
ganized in November with a unique fea- 
ture for men and boys over sixteen who 
are in average good health. By the pay- 
ment of one dollar the member is en- 
titled to name a beneficiary in fraternal 
life insurance within this organization. 
There are no more assessments until 
some insured member dies, at which time 
his beneficiary receives as many dollars, 
plus accrued interest, as there are in- 
sured members. Another dollar is then 
paid by all members insured, and held 
in readiness for the next death in the 
brotherhood. It has been possible, in 
some instances, for several hundred 
members to carry over $200 insurance for 
an average of less than two dollars a 
year. There is no age limit, and only 
victims of incurable diseases are barred 
from membership. 

E. L. Eckerley, 
Muncie, Indiana. 





TYPEWRITER SERVICE 


A short time ago I paid a typewriter 
man a dollar for replacing a small screw 
in a very unhandy place on* my type- 
writer, just because it took him some- 
thing over an hour and then he had to 
resort to a magnetized screw-driver. The 
screw he put in did not fit, and came out 
in a few minutes. This time I thought 
1 would try to fix it myself. I had found 
the proper screw. I took a narrow strip 
of heavy bond paper, punched the screw 
through it, and used it to hold the screw 
in place until I got it threaded, then tore 
it out. I have also used a piece of fine 
wire for such purposes. I was hardly ten 
minutes fixing the machine again. 





DORAN’S MINISTERS 
MANUAL 


Ky 
G. B. F. Hallock 


“If you are seeking high grade 
homiletical material, you will find 
more of it here than in any other 
book.”—Church Management. 
$2.50 
RICHARD R. SMITH, Inc. 
12 East 4ist Street, New York 

















In cutting stencils for bulletins, where 
they have to be cut in two and run 
through the typewriter sidewise, it is of- 
ten difficult to keep them from wrinkling 
as they are run through the roller. Take 
an inch of Dennison’s mending tape for 
holding each of the top corners to the 
backing sheet and the stencil will roll 
through without damage. 


If you are compelled to address pas- 
toral letters on a typewriter, the machine 
can be set for capitals and the addresses 
run through without punctuation, with 
a very considerable saving of time and 
energy involved in continual shifting, 
thus: 

JOHN H. DOE 
RANDALL 
WIS. 
Millard J. Gordainer, 
Wild Rose, Wisconsin. 





ALL-WORLD GANDHI FELLOWSHIP 


All-World Gandhi Fellowship is 
formed to cultivate those vital principles 
AHIMSA (non-violence), SATYAGRAHA 
(love-force, soul-force, truth-force) and 
to study their application in the conflict- 
ing circumstances of daily experience. 


There is a Committee of One Hundred 
with the following officers: President, Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes; Vice-Presidents, 
Dr. Peter Ainslie, Mrs. Jane S. Bryan, Dr. 
Will Durant, Rabbi William H. Fine- 
shriber, Mrs. Hary Hanford Ford, Miss 
Villa Faulkner Page, Dr. J. T. Sunder- 
land, Mr. Charles Frederick Weller, 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise; Director, Mr. 
Kedar Nath Das Gupta; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Alma L. Lissberger. The 
Committee has its headquarters at 105 
East 22nd Street, Suite 417, New York 
City. 

The Fellowship is enlisting members 
and is also organizing an All-World 
Committee of One Thousand. Its official 
organ, the magazine Dharma, brings 
its message inte the smallest hamlets of 
North, East, South and West, as the 
mailing list proves. This journal gives 
illuminating articles by such profound 
thinkers as Rabindranath Tagore, Dr. 
Annie Besant, Romain Rolland, Sir John 
Woodroffe, Aurobindo Ghose, Heywood 
Broun, Sherwood Eddy, Will Durant, 
and Mahatma Gandhi. The pages of 
Dharma help to keep the public in- 
formed of the non-violent resistance 
movement and other historical events of 
today and tomorrow, especially relating 
to India. 

Membership involves an initiation fee 
of $1.00 and a yearly contribution which 
is left to the goodwill of the individual 
member, for which they receive the 
magazine Dharma. The _ application 
for membership in the All-World Gandhi 
Fellowship should be sent to the Secre- 
tary, Suite 417, 105 East 22nd Street, 
New York City. 
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Flags And Rags 


A Children’s Sermon 


By Arthur L. Rice, Salt Lake City, Utah 


cloth—just a rag we might call it— 

and I am free to do just as I please 
with it. If I care to do so I may use it 
to wipe the floor, I may crumple it up 
into a wad, I may even trample it under 
my feet and no one will object. It is only 
a rag. But here I have another piece of 
cloth, with some colors—white, and red, 
and blue. Suppose now that I should 
say I was about to trample this under my 
feet. At once you would protest, “No 
you cannot do that. We will not allow 
you to trample that.” 

“But why cannot I do it? You did not 
object when I did the same thing to that 
other piece of cloth.” 

“There is a difference,” you would re- 
piy. “One piece of cloth is only a rag, 
but the other is a flag, and the flag of 
my country which I déarly love.” 

“But what is the difference?” I might 
ask. It is not the color, for the rag 
could be red, white and blue, but still be 
only a rag. It is not the material. No, 
that does not matter. You have probably 
read how Betsy Ross made that first 
flag, putting it together out of scraps and 
rags. But somehow, when it was all 
made, it became something different. No 
longer was it a collection of rags, but a 
flag. There had come no change in the 
material. We have been told that the 
stripes were cut from an old red flannel 
petticoat, and they were still the same 
sort of cloth as before, yet there was a 
difference. 

Although the material had not 
changed there had come a spiritual 
change, for the completed flag stood for 
something. That is why we now salute 
the flag, why we take off our hats when 
it passes; it is because the flag stands 
for something which we love, and in 
which we take pride. 

That flag stands for freedom. This 
country of ours is a land of free people. 
No one is a slave. Of course that does 
not mean that we are free to do what- 
ever we may like to do, for we live near 
to each other, and we have to think 
about our neighbors, and how they will 
like the things we do. Someone has said 
that my freedom to swing my arms 
about, ends where the other fellow’s nose 
begins. So of course we must consider 
the good of our neighbors about us. Still, 
we are free, free to do the good, to choose 
the best, to follow the highest. 

This flag of ours, too, stands for oppor- 


I HAVE here in my hand a piece of 


tunity. What a wonderful thing it is 
that in a land like ours the poor or- 
phaned son of a blacksmith can rise by 
his own efforts until he is elected by his 
countrymen to the office of president. 
We need not be born into famous or 
wealthy families to make a success in 
this land of ours. Hard work, honest 
effort, and real ability are recognized, 
and for that our flag stands. 

Helpfulness is another thing for which 
this flag stands. Over in the Near East 
there are thousands of orphan boys and 
girls who have been fed, and kept, and 
educated by friends in America, and this 
flag means to them friendliness and 
helpfulness. We are proud of our flag, 
and want it never to stand for harm, or 
oppression, or selfishness, to anyone any- 
where in all the world. 

These are some of the many things 
which our flag represents, but let me ask 
you what will it stand for in the years to 
come? I cannot tell. The answer to 
that question will be given by you girls 
and boys, and others like you all over the 
land. For in a few years you will be the 
voters, deciding what America shall do. 
You will be filling the many offices. Even 
the place of president will be held by 
some person who is now no older than 
you. 

It will be your privilege to safeguard 
this loved flag of ours, to keep it always 
standing for purity, and justice, and 
peace, and helpfulness, and unselfishness. 
Although our nation is great and strong 
you can help to make her a friend of the 
weak, and a helper of the good, until this 
flag is loved everywhere as it is loved 
by those of us who are happy to live in 
these United States of America. 

As we think of what this flag shall be 
when you boys and girls shall become 
men and women let us repeat together 
the pledge of allegiance to our flag, re- 
membering especially that we are asking 
that flag to stand for “liberty and justice 
for all” and that means for every person, 
everywhere, in all this world of ours. 

“T pledge allegiance to the flag and to 
the republic for which it stands: one na- 
tion, indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all.” 





“Some Universal under which may fall 

The minor premiss of our effort small, 

In whose unending purpose, though we 
cease, 

We find our impulse and our only peace.” 


—Sir Henry Newbolt. 





R & E ELECTRIC . “4 
« « CHURCH BULLETINS | 


are used by many of the finest churches 


in the country . . . particularly where 
effectiveness can be considered before 
cost. Direct illumination through letters 
. an exclusive R & E feature... 
make announcements distinct, eye-com- 
pelling. Other exclusive features. Ask 
us about them. 


RAWSON & EVANS CO. 


708-710 Washington, Blvd. 
| CHICAGO 

















“STANDARD” 
Graded and Uniform Lessons 


Send today for FREE Prospectus 
on these outstanding courses. 


The Standard Publishing Co. 


8th and Cutter Sts. Cincinnati, Ohio 














JUNIATA COLLEGE 


HUNTINGDON, PA. 
Christian—Accredited—Coeducational 


College courses in Arts, Science, Education, 
Music, Home Economics, Commerce and Finance. 
Summer courses also in the beautiful mountain 
environment of the Blue Juniata. 


Write for bulletin or catalog 
CHARLES C. ELLIS, President 











Church Windows and 
Memorials 


IN ANTIQUE AND OPALESCENT GLASS 
DECORATING - LIGHTING - FURNISHING 


Paskins tudin 284 Court St. 
Send data Hr Designs Rochester, N. Y. 
Something Something 
New Helpful 
THROUGH THE 


BOOK OF ACTS 
WITH A GUIDE 


50 Cents 
THE BIBLIA PRESS 
Springfield, Mo. 








—PFill greatly aid 
in the study of the 
Sunday School Lesson 
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2—Wonderful—Duplicating—Machines— 2 


2 PRINTING 
SURFACES 
Two Duplicators 
in One-for the 
Price of One.. 








The New “Two-Faced” Film Duplicator 

Has Two Printing Surfaces—Two Dupli- 

cators in One—for the price of one ma- 

chine. It prints from original you write 
on paper and reproduces up to 150 fac- 
simile copies from each one you write, 
or trace, as letters, pictures, music, etc., 
with pen and ink, pencil or typewriter, 

in one to five colors at same time at a 

cost of Three Cents per job. Simply 

Wonderful—Marvelous. 

Letter size, 8%x11” complete with 
two bottles copying ink, any col- 
ors, sponge, directions, etc...... $6 

RGAl GEND, BSIKIZ” ..nccccsevccsss 

Typewriter Copying Ribbon 


Less 10% for cash. 
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The 


Rotary Stencil 
Duplicator prints from original you 


“Excellograph” 


write or trace on Dry Stencil. $5.00 
worth of Stencils, ink, etc., free with 
each Excellograph. 


ee Pog ee (terms if desired) 


Other Items. Our New Double Glass 
Excelloscope for tracing pictures on 
stencil $12.00 


Wonder Art Book—Hundreds of pic- 
tures, designs, etc., to trace on stencils 
for bulletins F 00 
Or if you have a Stencil Duplicator. 
give us its name and we will give you 
confidential discount on supplies. 


Twenty-one Successful Plans to Raise Church Money or to Pay for Equipment 
Free with Either Duplicator 
For further information, samples, Ministerial testimonials, etc., write 


PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY COMPANY 


Dept. B-2 





339 Fifth Avenue 
Ei ER Ree eres 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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- HAMMERMILL 20 Lb. BOND LETTERHEADS AND ENVELOPES 





All Stationery Neatly Boxed 
THE J. R. S. CO., Dept. M. - 





ee ee he AT. SE eR i hn 100 250 500 | 1M 
Hammermill Bond Letterheads, White or Colors, Any Size.___| $1.00 $1.75 $2.50 $4.00 
ee Sa 1.00 1.75 2.50 4.00 
aaa 1.50 2.50 4.00 7.00 
Ripple or Linen Finish Letterheads ___.........____--__--___ 1.25 2.25 3.00 5.00 
a Te 1.25 2.00 3.00 5.00 
NO oe eee eee 2.25 3.00 5.00 9.00 


Printed to Order and 


We Have Pleased Hundreds of Church Management Readers. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Send for Samples 


800 Stewart Avenue, COLUMBUS, OHIO 














Delicious Non-Alcoholic Drinks 


HE warm summer months finds an 
increasing demand for cool and in- 
vigorating drinks. When = such 
drinks are non-alcoholic they best rep- 
resent the law abiding spirit. They may 
well be a feature at church luncheons. 
The following list makes no claim for 
originality. These menus have been se- 
lected from reliable sources. In most 
instances the source is given for author- 
ity. 
From Dr. Louise Stanley of the United 


States Bureau of Home Economics comes 


these tasty suggestions. 


Orange Tea 


% Cup Tea 
1 Cup Orange Juice 


1% Cup Lemon Juice 
14 Cup Pine Apple Juice 
2 Tablespoons Sugar 


(Serves Four People) 
Cherry Shrub 
1 Cup Cherry Juice 
% Cup Sugar 
1 Cup Tea, Black 
1% Cup Water 
(Serves Four People) 
Orangeade 


3 Large Oranges 
2 Medium Lemons 
% Cup Sugar 

3 Cups Water 


(8 Measuring Cups) 


Spiced Grape Juice 


1 Quart Grape Juice 

% Cup Sugar 

% Teaspoon Salt 

8 to 12 Pieces (One Inch) Cinnamon 

12 to 16 Whole Cloves 
Mix all the ingredients and bring to the 
boiling point. Allow the fruit juice to 
stand for three or four hours so that 
the flavor of the spices will be drawn 
out. When ready to serve reheat and 
remove the spices. Lemon juice may be 
added if desired. 


Mint Julep 


5 Lemons 

1 Bunch Fresh Mint 

1% Cups Sugar 

% Cup Water 

3 Bottles Ginger Ale 
Combine ingredients, except the ginger 
ale, and let stand one-half hour. Add 
ginger ale, pour over ice and serve in 
small glasses. 

From New York State College of 
Home Economics Bulletin. 


Iced Chocolate 


Melt one ounce of chocolate in sauce 
pan, add two tablespoons sugar, one-half 
cup boiling water, and one-half cup 
scalding hot milk. Boil until thicker 
than ordinary drink. Chill. Place small 
block of ice in a punch bowl and add to 
this one pint of vanilla ice cream to each 
quart of chocolate. 
Recipe from Miss Emma Alexander. 


Grape Juice Fizz 


To one quart grape juice add one-half 
cup lemon juice and one quart rasp- 
berry water ice. Put this over a block 
of ice in a punch bowl and add one pint 
of vichy water. Serve in punch glasses. 

Recipe of Miss Emma Alexander. 


Pineapple Lemonade 


1 Pint Water 

1 Cup Sugar 

1 Quart Ice Water 

1 Number 2 Can Grated Pineapple 
Juice of Three Lemons 


Make syrup by boiling water and sugar 
ten minutes, add pineapple and lemon 
juice; cool, strain and add ice water. 

From New York College of 


Home Economics. 


Sugar syrup is superior to plain sugar. 
It may be made combining each cupful 
of sugar with a half cup of water and 
boiling for five minutes. 

Left over fruit juices should not be 
thrown away. They can be used in some 
of these recipes. 

All fruit drinks should be prepared 
several hours before they are to be used. 
In this way fruit is ripened and flavors 
blend. 

Do not make fruit drinks too sweet. 
A tart taste quenches thirst better than 
a sweet. And it is less fattening. 

Carbonated water instead of plain wa- 
ter, if available, adds zest. 

All these drinks are better if ice is 
available. When served from a punch 
bowl a good sized piece of pure ice should 
be in the bowl. When served in indi- 
vidual glasses smaller pieces (but not 
shavings) should be used. 
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FUNERAL SERMONS? 


In an Easter editorial the Christian 
Century remarked that ministers more 
and more are omitting anything like a 
sermon at funeral services, and attrib- 
uted it to the loss, on the part of the 
ministers, of any faith in immortality. 
My experience has been, particularly in 
new pastorates, that people have almost 
insisted on a severe shortening of the 
entire service. Sometimes I have kindly 
persuaded them to leave the matter to 
me, convincing them that my sympathy 
was sincere and my _ understanding 
sufficient. Almost invariably they have 
come back with words of deep apprecia- 
tion and commendation. 


Feeling that this constitutes one of 
the most vital and fruitful fields for a 
real ministry I have given the matter 
some study and investigation. By un- 
obtrusively attending funerals conducted 
by other ministers, I find that in a city 
of the size of St. Louis funerals are still 
made by the minister and occasion for 
heard-rending harangues at audiences 
which will not come and sit to hear him 
on less compelling occasions. It is in- 
deed true that very often a family will 
bring into the city for a funeral an old 
country pastor whom they have known 
and loved in other days, but he is by 
no means the only such offender. I 
have found that many musicians still 
think that proper funeral etiquette de- 
mands the trembling voice and the 
sadly sentimental selections. Dr. Barton 
once remarked that the undertaker was 
the truest disciple of progress but I find 
that while he is quite ready to bury the 
rest of us, along with our antiquated 
prejudices and our failures, he is quite 
as hard to move as the rest of us, away 
from any practice which detracts from 
his own seeming importance and neces- 
sity to the occasion. 


An experience of yesterday is in point. 
I was called upon to conduct the funeral 
of a beautiful young bride-of-a-year. 
The friend who came to ask me said that 
the young husband insisted on nothing 
but a Scripture reading and a prayer. I 
insisted that my only desire was to do 
what he would like best, but wondered 
if he would later be satisfied with such 
extreme brevity. I had known none of 
the family except that one individual 
who came in the first place to ask me to 
conduct the service. The service, as 
finally arranged, consisted of a dignified 
and appropriate piano selection (the serv- 
ice was in the undertaker’s chapel, which 
is too often a place to be only abominated) 
a simple remark to the effect that we 
had assembled to express our respect and 
love for the departed and our sympathy 
with the friends. Then, something like 
this; quite as brief—“‘As a minister, try- 
ing to express the spirit of Christ, I wish 
simply to remind you that God is not a 
stranger and unknown Being, in a far- 
away world, but that the God of Jesus is 
a Spirit of Love. God is Love. That 
which we find in our own hearts today, 
which makes friendship and sympathy 
possible, that is God. God is here.” 
Then parts of Psalms 121: 130 and John 
14 were read, prayer was made and an- 
other piano selection was played while 
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friends viewed the body (by the under- 
taker’s arrangement). The whole serv- 
ice was over in fifteen minutes. At 
the cemetery two young ladies who had 
worked in an office with the deceased 
previous to her marriage confessed to me 
that they did not know what to do as 
they had never attended a funeral serv- 
ice before. Another friend, a man, came 
and introduced himself to me as 
“Buchanan.” I confessed that my name 
was “Fales.” He said, “Fales? Well, 
you certainly did not fail today. You 
said just the right thing.” 


Ira D. Fales, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





CHURCH-RAISED LEADERS 


I am rather late in making this com- 
ment, but I cannot refrain from passing 
a remark on the article which appeared 
in the April issues of the Church 
Management written by Dr. Christian 
F. Reisner on the theme, Great Leaders 
Are Church Raised. At the heading of 
the article in Church Management you 
remarked that it is one of the most opti- 
mistic messages you have ever been per- 
mitted to publish. In me it created one 
of the most pessimistic reactions ever 
resulting from the reading of an article 
in Church Management. Many times I 
have thought we would have a better 
world in which to live if only the church 
had had a chance at some of the leaders 
of our day. Here we are informed that 
the church has had such an opportunity. 
It is a sad comment on the effect of the 
teachings of the church on the lives of 
these men that they have not come to be 
known as stalwart champions of the way 
of Christ in the social, political, and 
economic life of the nation. One looks 
in vain for a Christlike word or example 
from most of these men on the burning 
issues of our day. 


Take an instance or two concretely. 
Dr. Resiner says, “For many years the 
mayors of New York have been Roman 
Catholics.” Yes, and one might ask, 
“What is the reputation of the mayors 
of the city of New York?” He also 
names Judge Gary and Charles M. 
Schwab. What about their attitude 
toward the laboring man in his struggle 
for a decent living? From the stand- 
point of one who believes in the social 
principles of the Gospel some of these 
men whom he mentions might be re- 
garded as among the most potent foes of 
the Kingdom of God on earth we have 
in America. Perhaps they might be 
thought of as a fulfillment of the state- 
ment of Jesus, “A man’s foes shall be 
they of his own household,” that is since 
these men are of the household of the 
church. 


The most damaging sentence of all is 
this, “I do not recall a single leader who 
was not raised in the atmosphere of 
faith and worship of God.” Dr. Reisner 
would recall such if there were any. 
Where then has this church raised 
leadership led us? Why has it not 
served as a bulwark against the material- 
ism of our day? Why, with such leader- 
ship, is it so hard to popularize move- 
ments against child labor, lawlessness, 





Beautifully Tailored 


 lastercut”’ 
CHOIR AND PULPIT 


GOWNS 


Write for Free Catalog 
and Low Prices 
JHLING BROSFVERARD (0. 


“KalamazooUniform Co” 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 























FOLDING 
« CHAIRS. 


ROYAL-“‘ ThePeer of folding chairs”’ 


in comfort—strength—appearance and 
operation. Write for catalog. 


ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 
1144 S. Michigan Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 














Choir and Pulpit 
GOWNS 


Circulars and Samples Sent 
Free for Inspection 








Pulpit Furniture, Draperies 
and Embroidery work 


THE C. E. WARD CO., New Lond on, Ohio 


DEAGAN 
TOWER CHIMES 


Played from keyboard, direct from 
organ console or automatically. Price, 
$4375 and up. Literature on request. 

J. C. DEAGAN, Inc., 190 Deagan Bldg., Chicago 























A WHOLE YEAR FOR $1.00! 


THE ILLUST RATOR 


Makes Sunday School Teaching Interesting 


Great leaders commend it. 





Unequalled for half century. 
Sample copy free 
THE ILLUSTRATOR, 158 Fifth Ave., New York 




















STAINED GLASS PAPER 


Transforms ordinary glass windows into beautiful 
ornamented windows with the richness of real stained 
glass) ELIMINATES GLARE. 


CHURCH SEALS—GOLD LEAF LETTERS 
Write for Literature and Samples 


S. H. Parrish Company 
608 S. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















SVOBODA CHURCH 
FURNITURE CO. 
KEWAUNEE, WISCONSIN 


Designers and Builders of 
ARTISTIC CHURCH FURNITURE 
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A YEAR TO PAY, FOR 
THE NEW ARISTOCRAT 


Install your ARISTO- 
CRAT now and pay for 
it as you use it. Com- 
Ipete with Ornamental 
Standards, Choice of 
Four Finishes and Black 
or White Sign Section. 
Write for details of un- 
usual offer and large 18 
x24 inch poster showing 
this beautiful Bulletin 
in natural colors. 


Standard Specialty Co. 


Decatur, Ill. 
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The Zephyr Organ Blower 


Will greatly im- 
prove the tone 
of your Pipe 
or Reed Organ. 
In use in every 
State in the 
Country and 
many Foreign 
Lands. 


Send for Catalog 


Zephyr Electric Organ Blower Co. 
Orrville, Ohio 
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ART GLASS . . 


HURCH fand Memorial 
windows to order; also 
damaged windows carefully 
reconstructed. Let us esti- 
mate. 
RAWSON &EVANSCO. 


708-710 Washington Bivd. 
Chicago, Ill. 

















PIPE ORGANS 


Highest quality. Superb tene. 
Modern accessories. Durable 
construction. All sizes. 

Write for catalog of Pipe 
Organs, Reed Organs, or Elec- 
tric Blowing Outfits. 
HINNERS ORGAN CO. 
PEKIN, ILLINOIS 
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“For The Love Of Mankind” 


is the title of a carefully written, beauti- 
fully illustrated brochure, which describes 
how thousands of churches have satisfied 
the spiritual hunger of the hard of hearing. 
. - » Upon request, we will send you a 
FREE copy. 
Dictograph Products Co., Inc., Dept. 29T 





220 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Est LT NOT STUFFED 
illustrated Booklet and Samples Free 
Old Cushions renovated and recovered equal tonew 

















Ostermoor & Co., Inc., 116 Elizabeth St., N. ¥., Dept. G 





and war? Why with these Christian 
trained minds has so little been done 
about the present unemployment situa- 
tion? Why, too, with such leadership, 
has the church been steadily losing its 
power, in many respects during the last 
quarter of a century? Maybe it is be- 
cause the rank and file have refused to 
follow its excellent leadership, I doubt it. 
H. W. BuRDEN, 
Roseville, Michigan. 





YOUTH AND INTERNATIONAL 
FRIENDSHIP 


To the youth of America and leaders 
of young people there comes a great 
opportunity this summer to help build 
bridges of international friendship with 
the youth of Europe. A Young People’s 
Tour of Goodwill is to be conducted to 
France, Switzerland, Germany, England, 
which it is hoped will be a valuable 
project in sharing the best social, edu- 
cational, and spiritual values these coun- 
tries have to offer. 

The tour is under the direction of a 
committee representing the young peo- 
ple’s denominational and interdenomi- 
national agencies of the churches of 
North America. The party will sail 
from New York on the S. S. Europa of 
the North German Lloyd line at mid- 
night, August 7, returning to New York 
on the Europa September 10. 

The places to be visited include the 
student youth centers and missionary 
centers at Geneva, where the party will 
also attend the annual Institute of 
International Relations; Frankfort The- 
ological Seminary in Germany; the 
River Rhine; young people’s and stu- 
dent groups in Paris; Versailles; the 
Shakespeare Country; student, young 
people’s and missionary groups in Lon- 
don. In each country a national guide 
will conduct the party and make the 
most valuable contacts with leaders and 
national groups. 

This tour should prove one of the best 
investments that can be made in the 
cause of international goodwill. Full in- 
formation can be secured by writing to 
the chairman of the committee and 
leader of the tour, Rev. Walter Getty, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





WORLD ALLIANCE OF Y. M. C. A’S 


For the first time in their history the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations 
from all parts of the world will meet 
Officially in the United States. The 
Twentieth World Conference of the 
World Alliance will convene at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, August 4 to 9, 1931. Dr. 
John R. Mott has been president of the 
World Alliance since his retirement as 
General Secretary of the National Coun- 
cil of the United States in 1928. The 
Y. M. C. A. is established in 10,300 cities, 
towns, and villages in fifty-four coun- 
tries. Delegates will be present from 
most of these lands. 

Two other world-wide Y. M. C. A. 
events will be held in North America just 
preceding the Cleveland conference. 
The First World Y. M. C. A. Assembly 
of Young Men will be held in Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada, from July 27 to August 
2, 1931, when several hundred young men 


‘ will gather from some fifty nations to 


study the particular needs of youth in 
this generation and co-ordinate various 
youth movements which are at work in 
the world. 





300 Quotable Poems on Jesus 
THE MASTER OF MEN 


M 
Thomas Curtis Clark 


“Incomparable! A _ singing witness 
to the mastery of Jesus.”—G.G.A. in 
The Homiletic Review. 


“It sings itself into the soul.” 
—The Christian Century. 


At All Bookstores 
¥ 


$2.00 
Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


12 East 4ist Street, New York 
Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 


Bookmarkers, Fabrics, ete. 

















Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialists in Church Vestments and Em- 
broideries for Half a Century 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131-133 East 23rd Street NEW YORK 




















Summer discounts to ministers and churches 
on stock forms and general printing ordered 
during June, July and August. Plan ahead for 
the year’s work and save considerable money. 


Write For Special Summer “Discount Plan 


The Woolverton Printing Co. 


Church Printers for 30 Years 
Dept. M Cedar Falls, lowa 














Charles Suohoda 
Church Hurniture 


Suite ““M’*—1505 Race Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























MITE BOXES 


For missionary and special 
offerings. Catalogue free. 
Samples of various styles 
sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


Edwards Folding Box Co. 


i} Manufacturers of Folding 
Paper Boxes of ds. 


25 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 


Right Prices on Church Furniture 


Pews, Chairs, Tables, Altar Vases, Altar Crosses, 
Sunday School Furniture. Baptismal Fonts $35.00 
upward. We allow for or sell your old furniture. 
Time payments arranged. Catalogue and details on 
request. 


REDINGTON & COMPANY, Dept. 7. Scranton, Pa. 
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Classified —For Sale and Exchange 











The Market Place for Men, Ideas, Church Supplies and Service 












Address Classified Department 


Free designs for stencil duplicator work. No 
obligation! Give kind of duplicator. Rev. 
George H. Boyce, Kokomo, Indiana. 





Colored Posters for any sermon or occasion, 
$1.00. Send size of bulletin board and subject. 
Rev. C. Dierlamm, Parkers Glen, Pa. 





25 cents paid for each usable stencil dupli- 


cated design or form sent me. None returned. 
Send all you have, prepaid, to Rev. George H. 


Boyce, Kokomo, Indiana. 





Used volumes, lectures on preach- 
Den- 


Wanted: 
ing, children’s sermons, preachers’ books. 
nis Foreman, Scio, Ohio. 





Rare Bargain! Rotospeed used for two let- 
ters—good as new! Complete with supplies. 
Only $30.00. Rev. Boyce, Kokomo, Indiana. 





A Cleveland minister will rent his cottage to 
other ministers or their families for a few 
weeks this summer. Located near Peterboro, 
Ontario, 490 miles of paved road from Cleve- 
land. Specially fitted for family use. Box “S”, 
Church Management, Cleveland, Ohio. 





For Quick Sale: Lettergraph in good condi- 
tion—has printed less than 10,000 copies. Bar- 
gain price, $20.00. Rev. J. F. Eshbaugh, Hills- 
dale, Michigan. 





Baptismal Fonts in everlasting marble at the 
price of wood, $35.00 upward. From the quarry 
direct to you. Illustrations on request. Red- 
ington & Company, Department 8, Scranton, Pa. 





Wedding Books, Marriage Certificates, Certi- 
ficate of Baptism: Upon request we will mail 
our beautiful line of samples for examination at 
you own desk. At the end of thirty days you 
can return all, or any part, of the samples. 
Prices from 12c to $1.00. Ask for cuts and 
prices, or samples. The Paragon Publishing 
Co., Lexington, Ky. 





My Faith in Immortality, by William E. Bar- 
ton, famous author of “The Life of Abraham 
Lincoln.’’ This is a Bobbs-Merrill book which 
has sold at several times this price. Now 
offered at one dollar per copy, postpaid. Church 
World Press, Inc., Auditorium Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 





Science in Search of God. The epoch making 
book by Kirtley F. Mather. A Religious Book 
Club selection. Now available at one dollar per 
copy. Church World Press, Inc., Auditorium 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Special Sermon Subjects prepared for busy 
Pastors. Original requirements followed; prompt 
service. Author’s Research Bureau, 516 Fifth 
Ave., New York, 


Rate for Advertisements inserted in this Department: 
Five cents per word; minimum charge, 75 cents 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT, Auditorium Bldg., Cleveland, O. 









Forms close 5th of month preceding 






They Believe. The great writers tell what they 
believe about God. Otis Skinner, Herbert Adams 
Gibbon, Charles G. Norris, William Allen White, 
Inez Haynes Irwin, Will Irwin, Alexander Black, 


Thomas A. Edison, Yusuke Tsurumi. 118 pages 
Board covers. Sixty cents prepaid. Church 
World Press, Inc., Auditorium Bldg., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 





Raise Money for Church. Send red stamp. 
Bridgen Company, 1919 West Lehigh Ave., Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 





Stereopticon Slides—‘‘Story of Pilgrim Fa- 


thers,’’ “Some Mother’s Boy,” “‘Moses,”’ 
“Joseph,” “David,” ‘Paul,’’ “Life of Christ,” 
“Esther,” “Boy Scouts,” “Ben Hur,’ “Other 
Wise Men,” “Quo Vadis,” ‘Passion Play,” 


“Ram’s Horn Cartoon,” “Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
“Billy Sunday’s,”’ ‘In His Steps,’’ Numerous 
Evangelistic Sermons (illustrated). Slides made 
to order. Card brings complete list. Willis P. 
Hume, Oberlin, Ohio. 














| Church Workers’ Exchange | 











Minister-Director of Religious Education, 
graduate of University and Seminary; M. R. E. 
degree. Associate minister and Director of Re- 
ligious Education of a large, progressive New 
England church, would like to change pastor- 
ate. Capable, progressive, good administrator. 
Very best of references. Age 27. Address 
“Minister” % Church Management, Auditorium 
Building, Cleveland. Ohio. 





CAN THE CHURCH SURVIVE 
PROSPERITY? 


In the Temple at Jerusalem there was 
a flute fashioned out of reeds, an old 
flute, having come down from the days 
of Moses. The sound of the flute was 
sweet and beautiful, ravishing the souls 
of the worshippers. But one day the 
priests at the sanctuary decided to deco- 
rate the flute, and they covered it with 
gold. The flute was never the same 
again. Its sweet, clear, cool tones were 
now harsh, metallic and jarring. Gold 
had coarsened its melody... . 

Can the church survive prosperity? It 
is not so difficult after all to be a voice 
crying in the wilderness. It is far more 
difficult to be a voice—clear and courage- 
ous—crying for justice amid the pomp 
and splendor and costliness of a Temple 
or a Cathedral, which is built and sup- 
ported by those who must often become 
the very target of the voice’s invective. 


But the church must do just that. It 
must deliberately choose the “via dolo- 
rosa”—the hard road of conflict and per- 
secution. Else it will become a tragic 
futility in modern life. Thoughtful men 
will turn away from it and will seek their 
light and leading elsewhere, and the 
youth of the world will come to regard 
it as a mere survival, an anachronism, 
interesting but irrelevant. 


Abba Hillel Silver in Religion In A 
Changing World; Richard R. Smith, Inc. 





Furl jTURE 


DISTINCTION 


Complete Nine Piece Sets 


17522 UPWARD 


k 41 
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il t Send for Illustrated Catalog 


J.P.REDINGTON & C2 


CENTRAL BLOG.-- DEPT. B -- SCRANTON, PA. 




















MOTION PICTURES 


Religious — Educational— Entertainment 


H. S. BROWN, Inc. 


Largest and most complete library of 
exclusive non-theatrical motion pictures 
in the United States. 


806 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Illinois 




















In Aluminum or Silver Plate 
BEST MATERIALS - LOWEST PRICES 
FINEST WORKMANSHIP 


4 AA kt. Send for Illustrated Catalog 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
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MOVIE EQUIPMENT. Complete 
mm stock. New and Factory Rebuilt 
Moving Picture Machines, Sound 
Equipment, Screens, Booths, Op- 
era Chairs, Spotlights, Stereop- 
ticons, Film Cabinets, Portable 
Projectors, M. P. Cameras, Gen- 
“™ erator Sets, Reflecting Arc Lamps, 

Carbons, Tickets, Mazda Lamps 
and Supplies. Send for Free 
Catalogue ‘‘G.” 


MOVIE SUPPLY COMPANY 
844 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 














Study at Home— 


Central University, America’s oldest Home 
Study Institution offers non-resident courses 
leading to degrees. Address the Secretary, 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 


(Dept. C) Irvington, Indianapolis, Ind, 

















Theological Books, Second-Hand 


We buy, sell and exchange. Send us a list of the 
books you wish to sell or exchange. Catalog free. 








THE PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORE 
914 Pine Street - - ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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RELAXATION 


Even the Church Collector 


“It must be awful to be a debt-coliec- 
tor. You must be unwelcome wherever 
you go.” 

“Not at all. Practically everybody asks 
me to call again.”—Nebelspalter, Zurich. 

a oF * 


Purely Academic 


“Pop, how soon will I be old enough 
to do as I please?” 

“I don’t know. Nobody has ever lived 
that long yet.”—Troy Times. 


* * * 


An Object Lesson 


A woman was taking her small boy 
around the Louvre in Paris. When they 
came to Venus she said severely, “Now 
you see what happens to people who go 
on biting their nails.” 

* * * 


Already Qualified 


“Got any references?“ asked the 
plumber. 

“Yes,” replied the applicant for the 
assistant’s position, “but I left ’em at 
home.” 

“Say no more, you'll do.”—Tit-Bits. 


ae ca ok 
Strikes the Keynote 


Jud Tunkins says he and his wife 
always thinks exactly alike, only she 
usually has first think—Washington 
Star. 


* * * 


An Animal Like This Ought to Bring 
Millions 


The highest price was paid for a colt 
that produced 25 lbs. of butterfat in 
seven days, $317, and the lowest was for 
a calf, three months old, which brought 
$56. 

Mr. B———— is very much pleased with 
the success he has had with this sale. 


—Port Byron (Ill.) Globe. 


Too Darn Personal 
PERSONAL—Would like to know the 
address, living or dead, Elizabeth Opat. 
B 412, Led. Off. 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


To Be Expected 
John B——, who was run down at 
the same time, died of his injuries. Last 
night his temperature declined some- 
what. —Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Record. 


Our Favorite Variety 
“Rhode Island Red,” a new bfi6b 
-cmfwyp cmfwyp bgkffiffi;!.!426 variety 
of apple, announced. 
—Rhode Island paper. 


The Flock That Strayed 


LOST—Lutheran Sunday School on or 
near Parkview Ave. Friday afternoon. 
Liberal reward and no questions asked 
if returned to owner. Phone RA. 35J. 

—Columbus (Ohio) Citizen. 


As quoted in The Country Gentleman. 





























KEEP THE CLOCK HANDS 
TURNING 


An Easy Way to Get Money for Special Funds 





A 


Here Are Two Illustrations. 


An 
Attractive 
and 
Serviceable 
Desk Clock 
and 

Home Safe 


in one 


Vv 





The Clocks Can Be 


Used To Raise Any Size Fund—Great Or Small 








Inserting 
a Nickel, 
Dime or 

Quarter 

Keeps It 

Running 
24 


Hours 





A 


v 


Clip And Mail This Coupon 


For Complete Information 








$1,000.00 


Suppose you need one 
thousand dollars for new 
carpets and painting. 


Distribute 100 of these 
clocks to those who will 
agree to insert five cents 
per day to keep them 


going. 


Each clock produces $1.50 
per month. One hundred 
clocks produce $150.00 
per month. In seven 
months the entire amount 
is at hand. 








*3,600.00 


Here is a church which 
needs $3,600 for a new 
organ. It has 200 people 
who will agree to keep 
the clock moving by in- 
serting five cents each 
day. 


Estimating that each 
clock produces $1.50 per 
month, the total amount 
will be available in one 
year. 


And the cost to each in- 
dividual 
candy bar per day. 


is a five cent > 








CHURCH WORLD PRESS, 
INC. 


Auditorium Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me complete 


information concerning 
the coin clock. 
We have ______-_-_- con- 


tributing members and 
are interested in raising 
a special fund of $______ 


Address 

















THE NEW 


ANALYTICAL BIBLE 





Size 53% x 85% x 1% 


Introductions and Charts 


Preceding each book of the Bible is a page 
of introductory matter giving the facts relative 
to authorship, date, design, historical setting, 
etc. Thus the reader is given information of 
special importance which enables him to read 
the book with greater interest and more in- 
telligently. 

Following the Introduction is a chart 
analysis of the book. On a single page you 
have before you the plan and scope of the 
book, and by 42 such charts you can, with 
little effort, grasp the structure of the entire 
Bible. There is no other such Bible having 
the charts directly related to the text. If, for 
example, you wanted quickly the kings of 
Judah and Israel, or the king on the throne 
of Judah when Israel fell, or the three stages 
of the Babylonian Captivity, you would 
turn to the chart on Judah and Israel. If 
you wanted to know the epistles Paul wrote 
during the second or third journeys you 
would have the information in a moment's 
time by the chart of The Acts. 


Scriptual References 


In all other Bibles these are placed in the 
margin and often at the bottom of the page. 
The type is very small and difficult to read. 
In our Bible the references follow the pas- 
sages, are in 8 point type, and convenient for 
ready use. 


BUXTON-WESTERMAN CO., Dept. 1 
21 West Elm Street, Chicago, III. 


Please mail me without obligation your 
new two-color catalog illustrating and de- 
scribing the NEW ANALYTICAL BIBLE. 
NS ee PS OEE Tee CL ere ee eS ee 


Street —- ee es ae erm ten 


City_-_- 


true of other Bibles. 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 


One Handy Volume, But 
It Contains a Whole 


BIBLICAL LIBRARY 
Nearly 2000 pages—only 1/4" thick 
Why a New Bible 


Why a new Bible? Because it is a new order of Bible, a Bible that 
meets an urgent need not met by other Bibles. 
CAL BIBLE enables us not only to read the Bible more profitably and 
understandingly, but to become intelligent students of the Bible as is not 
This will appear from the following brief de- 
scription of its leading features. 


The NEW ANALYTI- 


More Accurate Renderings 


The Authorized Version contains many passages that are not the 
exact rendering of the Greek or Hebrew. 
simple expedient of placing the true translation tn the text in brackets. 
For example, Phil. 3.21—‘‘For our conversation (citizenship, com- 
monwealth) is in heaven.” 
scriptures; for (because) in them ye think ye have eternal life.”’ 
bodied in the text and not placed in the margin or as footnotes, the 
reader cannot fail to get the correct rendering, and it does not cause con- 
fusion in reading the passage. 
where it truly belongs—in the text itself. There are thousands of such 
corrections, and this is the only Bible that makes it possible for the 


These are corrected by the 


Or John 5.39—‘‘Search (ye search) the 
Em- 


In other words, the correction is placed 


reader of the Authorized Version to get the proper rendering as he reads 


the text. 


Analysis of the Books 


Some Bibles have brief divisions of the sub- 
ject matter of the books, which are usually 
placed at the end of the Bible among other 
“helps.” The Analytical Bible has a full 
analysis of each book of the Bible, in each 
instance following the text. These outlines 
provide the reader with a systematic study of 
the Bible. In this vital respect this Bible is 
incomparable. 


Outstanding Facts 


One may read and even study a book of 
the Bible and overlook its most important 
facts. You may read the book of Genesis, for 
example, and if asked to state to what point 
the Messianic line is carried by that book, 
you would be at sea. And it is a vital ques- 
tion. Following the analysis of each book the 
outstanding facts of the book are set forth 
which, covering all the books, is a treasure 
house of Biblical knowledge. 


Nations of the Bible 


Following the Outstanding Facts, at the 
close of the various periods, the contempora- 
neous events relative to the nations otf an- 
tiquity are brought forth. In connection with 
Joseph and the settling of the Israelites in 
Egypt, for example, Genesis says nothing 
about the Hyksos Kings, and it is important 
that the intelligent Bible student have in 
hand these historical side lights. 


NOTE CAREFULLY that the Introduc- 
tion, Chart, Analysis, Outstanding Facts, 
Contemporaneous History, are in direct con- 
nection with each book of the Bible, and are 
not placed among other “‘helps’’ in some other 
part of the Bible. The value of such related- 
ness and compactness will be at once apparent. 


* You know where to find what you want. 


Harmonizing of the Gospels 

This is the only Bible that has a complete 
chronological outline harmonizing the Gos- 
pels directly following the Gospel of John. 


An analysis of the Parables, Discourses and 
Miracles is given. For the convenience of the 
student, following the harmonizing, tables of 
the parables, discourses and miracles are given, 
each on a single page and arranged under the 
various ministries of Jesus. 


Index and Digest 


This section, comprising 200 pages, a 
digest of Biblical subjects alphabetically ar- 
ranged, gives this Bible an outstanding place 
among Bibles. No other Bible contains so 
many features representing such workmanship. 


Chronology of the Bible 


Seven pages are devoted to this section. It 
is not only the most complete and up-to-date 
chronology to be found in any Bible, giving 
in comparative columns the various chron- 
ologies, but is divided into Biblical periods 
and thus can be used with the greatest con- 
venience. 


Topical Study of the Bible 


This section covers the most important 
subjects of the Bible. They are alphabetically 
arranged. Each subject is logically divided, and 
the passages of Scripture dealing with each di- 
vision are quoted. It furnishes the Bible 
student a remarkable range in the study of 
the Bible topics. 


Other Features: 
In addition to the features outlined above. 


the NEW ANALYTICAL BIBLE contains 
numerous features of interest to the min- 
ister, Sunday School teacher and Bible reader. 


FREE CATALOG 


It is impossible to describe the NEW 
ANALYTICAL BIBLE completely in this 
space. Let us send you our new two-color 
catalog, containing specimen pages and de- 
scriptive price list. It is absolutely free. 
Clip and mail the coupon now, while these 
facts are before you. 
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